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Come along to Imhof’s Hi-Fi Room and hear these wonderful speakers on demonstration—with other instruments through the Imhof Comparator 
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on the finest range of Loudspeakers in the world,, 


Tannoy, without doubt, offer the finest range of loud- 
speaker systems—combining dignified good-looks with 
superb reproduction. See and hear them yourself at 
Imhofs—the only people having every Tannoy model on 
permanent demonstration! You can listen to them 
under ideal conditions: compare performance: and 
thus judge them for yourself. The Imhof Comparator 
gives you immediate comparison of Tannoy and a wide 
range of competitive speakers, amplifiers, players and 
tuner units. Pay us a visit: come along and enjoy 
yourself ! 





TANNOY LANSDOWNE : £68.5.0 


“TANNOY ’ LOUDSPEAKERS 





Units : 
12” Direct Radiator £14. 0.0 
12”, Dual_ Concentric £29. 5.0 
15” Dual Concentric £35.12.0 
Cabinet Units : 
12” D.R. * Canterbury’ £39.18.0 
12”, D.C. * Canterbury ’ £57.15.0 
15”, D.C. * York’ £71. 8.0 
12” D.C. « Lansdowne ’ £68. 5.0 
15” D.C. ‘ GRF’ £116.10.0 
and exclusive to Imhof’s : 
12” D.R. Imhof Reflexian £39.18.0 
12” D.C. Imhof Reflexian £57.15.0 


H.P. Terms available 





the finest range of Loudspeakers is at Imhofs 





ALFRED IMHOF LTD. 
112-116 New Oxford St., W.C.I 
MUSEUM 7878 
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ERICH KLEIBER 


1890 - 1956 


With the passing of Erich Kleiber an alert, 
shrewd genius is lost to the world of music. 
For more than forty years the authority and 
the vitality of his interpretative talent have 
compelled the respect of fellow-musicians and 
the devotion of audiences throughout the 
world. Although he first became an inter- 
national figure during his twelve years as 
Musical Director of the Berlin State Opera, his 
greatness ranged far outside the operatic 


sphere. From Mozart to Berg, from Beethoven 


symphonies to Strauss waltzes, his commanding 
style and his restless striving for perfection 
added colour and warmth to every opera and 
concert he conducted. 

With his death Kleiber becomes a part of the 
musical history of the world, and his recordings 
will serve as a yardstick against which new 
performances may .be judged. Some of the 
recordings made by Kleiber for Decca will 
naturally be found on the centre pages of this 


month’s issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9Q 
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WITHIN SMALLER SPACE 


It happens this month when this journal is compelled to limit space 
used by the advertiser that we planned to feature products that 
exemplify Multum in Parvo, a familiar tag that may here roughly 
be paraphrased—Value in a Small Package. z 
Look at this excellent new Wharfedale Console 
Speaker Cabinet that houses a new value-for-money 
speaker unit bearing this famous name. It fits 
snugly in the smaller modern home but there’s 
nothing miniature in its performance. 





NEW POPULAR PRICE 
WHARFEDALE ITEMS 


The latest addition to this famous range of 
high fidelity speakers is the 10 in. Bronze 
CSB unit, which deserves wide popularity 
for excellent performance at a very 
attractive price. This cloth surround 
unit has a wide response and gives 
especially good reproduction in this 
maker’s cabinet also shown here. 
This reflex cabinet employs new 
principles which enable a_ small 
enclosure only 28 x 14 x 12 ins. to 
surpass much larger cabinets. 








Wharfedale 10 in. Bronze 
Next we commend to Lastly, March users of _ ,, Console 
those who look enviously our Record Service will ad, i 3 or I5 —. ‘ 


at higher priced ampli- 
fiers and wonder whether 
a lower priced unit could 
meet their needs the new 
Rogers Minor. It would 
pair very well with the 


find to supplement the 
usual guidetothe month’s 
issues sent with each 
record parcel a selected 
list of records that offer 
better value than most. 


mahogany veneer. £14 


Q@.M. RECORD SERVICE 


We have gained through long experience a pre-eminent position 
amongst mail order record suppliers. Every month we add new 
customers to those whose regular orders we have met for years past. 





Wharfedale items. 


ROGERS AMPLIFIERS 


FACTORY @ Prompt mailing of any record 





@ All ___ records 
FRESH in current supply 


How important it is to get 
records free from blemishes that® ~~. F m Md 45's POST 








MINOR, MK. Ill R.D. JUNIOR ‘TRANSCRIPTION UNITS Garrard 301 | occur when others have tried 
i i Justifiabl be: ller | £26. them ove @ EXPORT ORDERS Tax 
A compact inexpensive ustifiably a best seller | Woollett Mk. I @ All LP’ s & 45's in GARDISK Free at about 4/5ths home 


Polythene bags. price. 


QUALITY MART tsi 


GULliver 1131 
Only 20 mins. Charing X 
Northern Line U'’gnd. or bus 
27, 134, 137 to Tufnell Park Stn- 





in its price class, this | Collaro 2010 £ 
amplifier is a fine per- Sith Studio P pickup €i9.3.0; PX pickup 
ne with . pre- fs. 10.0 
amplifier control unit | puST BUG free 25/- 
fume range | DIAMOND & & SAPPHinG STYLI for all 
ular pickups 
£26 complete | veensnve RADIO ae ee Chapman 
1 

oo models Leng £14.8.0 
RIBBON SPEAKER RLS/1 12gns. 
for superlative treble reproduction. 


1,800 ft. on 7in. reel .. 50/- 


unit giving over 5 watts 
output with low dis- 
tortion. Fewer con- 
trols, but results rival 
higher priced amplifiers 

£14 complete 





NEW VHE/FM UNIT a special model of the | Full — y 
Jason F.M. Unit has been d:veloped to match | KELLY 
either of the above amplifiers with which results 
far surpass any medium or long wave radio 
reception. £17.6.6 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
Tuesday-Saturday 9.30-6 
Every Friday : 2-9 

















ood Listening 
for Less Cost 








With either of these recent additions to the 


Volmar Range you can enjov good listening 


for a considerable saving in outlay. That Standard triple-speed Gramo- 
: ad phone for A.C. Mains incor- 
they carry the name VOLMAR guarantees porating B.S.R. ‘‘ Monarch "’ 


Autochange Unit with Hi-G 
Crystal pickup. Elliptical 
Speaker ; tone and volume 
controls ; Rexine-covered 
case. Complete 


9? ons. 


If for 


reasons of economy or space you are not 


their quality and their performance. 


yet ready to buy a standard de-luxe Volmar 





instrument (which also offers exceptional value 
in its class) you will choose the AVON for 
general listening requirements and the CADET 
for personal intimate listening and of course 


portability. 





Of extremely compact proportions, 
and recommended particularly for 
flat dwellers, private listening, those 
who travel, etc. Triple-speed model 

with built-in speaker, Hi-G Crystal 133 GNS. 
pickup, tone and volume controls, in 

pleasing two-toned Rexine-covered 

case. Size 12” x 10” x 6”. For A.C 

Mains. 





ELECTRIC GRAMOPHONES 





INDUSTRIAL SOUND EQUIPMENT LTD. 
141 HIGH STREET, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX 
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HARTLEY-TURNER 
SOUND EQUIPMENT 


THE HARTLEY-TURNER “315” 
LOUDSPEAKER, NOW AVAILABLE 
WITH EITHER 4 OHMS OR 15 
OHMS SPEECH COIL 


The ‘°315”’ Loudspeaker brings a performance 
normally associated with far more expensive 
systems within the range of most pockets. The 


unique construction gives results that are the 
> performance 


closest approach to the “live 
obtainable anywhere at a similar price 


IF YOU WANT HIGH-FIDELITY YOU 
NEED THE “315”. 


Specification 

Power Handling Capacity 15 Watts Peak AC 
14,000 Gauss 

4 or 15 ohms (Please 


Flux Density 
state requirements 


Speech Coil Impedance 


on order) 
Fundamental Resonance 27 c/s 
Frequency Range 25 c/s - 18 Ke/s 
Overall Diameter 12.1/8” 
Overall Depth 6}” 
Net weight 7 Ib. 8 02. 
9 Ib. 9 oz. 


Packed weight 
Chassis Die cast non- 
magnetic alloy. 


LIST PRICE — £10.10.0 


H. A. HARTLEY CO. LTD. 


66 Woodhill, Woolwich, London, S.E.18 
Telephone : WOOlwich 2020 (Ext. CB32) 


and at 


152 Hammersmith Road, Hammersmith 
London, W.6 








Telephone : RiVerside 7387 
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--.for the 
closest approach 
to the 
original sound 


The famous QUAD Ii Amplifier 
is manufactured by 
ACOUSTICAL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
HUNTINGDON, HUNTS, ENGLAND 


Full particulars sent on request 








See 
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DAVEY corner an | 
LOUDSPEAKERS 


All the Davey Corner 
Reflector Speaker Cab- 
inets share with the 
matchless D.C.R. 60 
(illustrated here) its 
almost ideal ‘presen- 
tation’ of the music re- 
produced, which is very 
important to enjoyable 
listening and to the 
illusion of reality. This 
deals with the question 
““Where does the sound 
seem to come from?” 
By turning the speaker 
cone away from the 


listener and using the 
two walls of the room 


to reflect the sound the 
music is diffused and 
made to sound well up 
in the air, unconstric- 
ted, as it ought to be. 
It appears to be spread 
across quite a wide 
‘stage’, wider than even a monstrously large front facing 
cabinet can simulate, and there is also a strong illusion of 
depth or perspective. 

They share also, in the measure of their size and price, in the 
virtues of clean open reproduction, free from cabinet talk, 
with a well supported bass response free from boom. 





MODEL D.C.R. 60 


Dimensions :—42 inches high, 18 inches wide, 30 inches deep at base 
tapering to 18 inches at top. 

Primarily designed for use with the Fountain 15-in. dual concentric speaker 
unit, this cabinet is recommended for all 15-in. dual concentric units, 
and for 15-in. bass speakers used with separate high-note units which can 


conveniently stand on the flat top. 
Price of Cabinet £41.10.0 


MODEL D.C.R. 61 


Dimensions : 40 inches high, 16 inches wide, 24 inches deep at base 
tapering to 16 inches at top. 
Our first recommendation for this cabinet is the Fountain 12-in. dual- 
concentric unit, and our second the Fountain 12-in. single cone ‘ direct 
radiator.’ It is strongly recommended for use with any first class 12-in. 
speaker unit. 

Price of Cabinet £36.0.0 


MODEL D.C.R. 62 


Dimensions :—37 inches high, 16 inches wide, 18 inches deep at base 
tapering to 13 inches at top. 

Built on the same principles as Models D.C.R. 60 and 61, Model D.C.R 62 
is recommended for average conditions of space and price. This cabinet has 
been made to house 8, 10 or 12-inches speaker units, and when ordering, 
the size of speaker it is intended to instal should be quoted. 


Price of Cabinet £32.10.0 


The above cabinets can be supplied with or without loudspeaker units. 
They are finished in standard in medium walnut, but can also be finished 
to the customer’s choice. 

Licensed under Pat. No. 28638/49 


E.M.G. HANDMADE 
GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


6 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


“COLLECTORS’ PIECES” 


Our NEw CATALOGUE OF 78 R.P.M. VOCALS IS PUBLISHED 
THIS MONTH, CONTAINING DETAILS OF OUR FULL STOCKS 
OF 78 R.P.M. VOCAL RECORDINGS 

* NEW CURRENT ISSUES 


* New SPEcIAL List IssuES (INCLUDING OUR 
FAMOUS “‘ CCS ”’ SERIES) 


* EXCLUSIVE COLLECTORS’ CORNER RELEASES OF 
ELENA GERHARDT, ETC. 


* THOUSANDS OF: DELETED, RARE, OUT OF PRINT 
RECORDINGS. 


PRICE—TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE (U.S.A. 40c) 
POST FREE. 
COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


62 NEw OxForD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
(LANGHAM 6155) 

63 MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, 
(TEMPLE Bar 5614) 


FULL POSTAL SERVICE FOR LP’s, 45’s AND 78’S SENT 
ANYWHERE. 


W.C.2 











Praise indeed..! 














RECORD 
INDEX 


ee 


Fok mshactioas overleef 


DEVISED € PUBLISHED 
BY RECORD HOUSING 














. . . | can wholeheartedly recommend the Loose Leaf Index 
Book published by Record Housing. It contains everything 
one needs for a successful Index (of any degree of elaboration) 
and includes the gummed labels to stick on the envelopes. A 
good Index Book like this is an invaluable aid . 


P. WILSON in The Gramophone for Feb. 1956 
The ‘ ROYAL’ LOOSE LEAF INDEX costs 15/- 
The SIMPLEX costs 5/9d. 
Write now for illustrations of record indexes, and cabinets 
and name of nearest stockist. For special leaflet describing 


the new copyright ‘Record Housing’ system of indexing 
mark your postcard ‘ R.L‘ 


RECORD HOUSING 


BROOK ROAD, LONDON, N.22 
BOWes Park 2446 
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JAZZ 
SESSION 


“Th 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND 


One sweet letter from you; 
Beale Street Blues; 
Slippery Horn; 

Dallas Blues; 

Blues Excursion; 
Shim-me-sha-wabble 
PMD1035 


PARLOPHONE 


334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORD 


THE PARLOPHONE CO. LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GT. CASTLE ST., LONDON, W.! 











SUPPLIERS TO EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITIES & PROFESSIONAL BODIES. 


Henry Stave & Company 


20 ROMILLY STREET, W.1 
GERRARD 2757 
(a) guaranteed unplayed L.P’s. 
(b) rigorously examined. 
Seay e - (c) fitted with inner Polythenes, Stave-Sealed in our containers and dated. 
also—we purchase and sell slightly-used L.P’s. Highest price in the Trade given for good 
copies. Send/bring or write for quotation. 


! and—we can supply our famous Stave-Sealed new L.P’s in part exchange with 
ealed e your slightly-used L.P’s)s (GENEROUS ALLOWANCES). 


fnally—we send our new L.P’s tax-free to every country in the world. 
Postage, Packing and Insurance free for orders of £10 and over. 











STAVE-INNERS 
12” 10” td 
Ist QUALITY 3/11 3/3 2/3 
ROUND-BASE per dozen 
POLYTHENE (and 6d. post and packing under 20/-) 








STAVE PERMANENT DIAMONDS 


We can fit a Diamond on your Sapphire needle for 94/6. 
(Please send old needle shank.) 

















STAVE-SLEEVES 
Fit over the record and sleeve, thus ensuring complete protection from dust of the whole. Exclusive manufacture 
in quadruple thickness Polythene—a handsome addition to your library. 
For 12” L.P’s, 6/- per dozen. For 10” L.P’s, 4/6 per dozen. 
Orders of 3 dozen and over Post Free, otherwise please add 4d. Post and Packing. 
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Letter from the Canary Islands! 








OMNI-DIRECTIONAL 


3-SPEAKER 
SYSTEM 
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Heard from your 
armchair... 


It seems to be the fashion these days, when talking about radiograms, to refer 
to them as ‘‘bringing the concert hall into the living room’’, which is perfectly 
all right if you like living in concert halls. We feel, however, that music is a personal 
pleasure best appreciated when altogether divorced from auditorium atmosphere — 
best appreciated, for example, when heard from the five acoustically arranged 
speakers of the Balmoral. 

Clear, concert-hall quality sound, full of depth and power, that is how the Balmoral 
will give you your favourite record or radio programme. 

The Balmoral’s well-proportioned cabinet with its smooth elegant lines pleases the 
discerning eye as much as the magnificent reproduction from the VHF/FM receiver 
and three-speed autochanger delights the most critical ear. 

The numerous technical advantages of the Balmoral more than match its appearance. 
Duplex Clutch Tuning, Press Button Fingermatic Controls, Micromagic Tuning Eye, 
Automatic Selection of up to eight mixed records at one loading and, behind the 

sliding doors, ample record storage space. 


Hear the Balmoral for yourself. 





Fill in the coupon and let us send you — free — the Balmoral 
brochure and the name of vour nearest dealer. 


* Five Speakers for Perfection of Sound 
%e  Four Wavebands— Long, Medium, Short 
Ye Three-Speed Autochanger 44 VHF/FAI 
Se «Two built-in Aerials 
He One name — Grundig 





GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. G. 


B B\ = GRUNDIG HOUSE, 39/41 NEW OXFORDST, LONDON WCI 
ee t e G R U ni D i J Please send me acopy of your Free Balmoral Brochure with full 





Balmoral _,,,.. 


Price (including Purchase Tax) 122 gns. 





details 


Name 
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Full specifications of 
EAR 
Balanced High Fidelity 
AMPLIFIERS 
ranging from 4 to 20 watts from 
AMPLIFIER DIVISION, E*A°R Led, 
The Square, Isleworth, Middx. 
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Balanced High ni 








E-A-R A750-T 
34 gns. 


Dual Speakers 


Automatic LP-78 filter switch 


Independent Bass and Treble 
Boost 


@ High Fidelity type STUDIO 
turn-over pickup 


@ EAR 750" amplifier with 
multiple feedback network 


The A750-T is also available in 
a polished walnut cabinet price 
39 gns., with floor-stand as an 
optional extra at 3 gns. (see inset) 


E‘A’R specialisation in the field of sound reproduction makes it 
possible to offer a complete range of gramophones—each designed 
to fit exactly the needs of the discerning record enthusiast, each a 
superb example of craftsmanship, design and presentation. 

The supreme E‘A‘R Concert Repro- 

ducer Console, a triumph of fidelity, 


with dual speakers and acoustically 
designed cabinet. 


@ Ask your dealer for a demonstration of these and other E*A*R models 
from 124 gns. to 60 gns. or send for illustrated leaflets. 


Made for you by Gramophone Specialists 
ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


THE SQUARE - ISLEWORTH - MIDDLESEX. ‘Phone: HOUnslow 6256-8 ‘Grams: Microgram, Put, London. 
FACTORY: 274 WORTON ROAD, ISLEWORTH, MIDDX. LAR 
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London’s first ‘* Audio Fair ”’ 
will be your opportunity to 


hear and compare the best 





[BBD 





in all wide range sound 
reproduction equipment. Each 
manufacturer will have a 
demonstration room where 
he will display his equipment 
under actual domestic 


conditions. 


COMPLIMENTARY 
INVITATIONS 
AVAILABLE FROM 
YOUR RADIO DEALER 





THE 
LONDON 
AUDIO 
FAIR 
1956 


will be held at the 


WASHINGTON 
HOTEL, 


Curzon St., London, W.|I 
on 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
3th, 14th, I5Sth, 
April 1956 
Il a.m. to 9 p.m. 
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1S ENOUGH diccause a picture of the “ Fredorec ”’ Record Cleaning Pad immediately calls to mind 
that wonderful cleaning fluid— Clendisc.”” These two inseparable and indispensable 
Rimington products have made a quiet but fundamental contribution to the flawless enjoyment of 
finely recorded music long enough to be household words. Don’t forget that 

** Clendisc ’’ is a marvellous cleaner and a tonic for your treasured 78 records. ‘ Fredorec”” 
used before every playing clears the tracks—there is no better phrase for it—and “ Clendisc” 
protects and preserves all records and keeps them clean. The “ Fredorec”? Sponge costs 3/2, 

postage 3d., and there are bottles of * Clendisc”” at 6/- and 3/9, postage 10d. A few drops of 

the latter applied to the glass screen of your Television set will keep it clean and ensure 
perfect viewing. You can use “ Clendisc”’ with complete safety on objets d’art, lenses for 
cameras—in fact, for all your delicate and valuable glass. ‘‘ Clendisc” is used by the 
Royal Observatory for Telescopes, etc., and in many Art Galleries. ‘‘ Clendisc ”’ and “‘ Fredorec ”’ 
can be obtained from all good Gramophone Dealers or direct from us. FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK 
42 Cranbourn Street London WC2 GERrard 1171 


SPECIALISTS IN LONG-PLAYING RECORDS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THEIR REPRODUCTION 
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compen OD We did! THANKS TO THE 


ust ASSIMiL * 


OF LEARNING LANGUAGES 


Sit down with the Assimil course in the quiet of your own 
room, devote 15 minutes a day to it—about the time it takes 
. : to smoke a cigarette—in three months you will have a good 
COMPLETE COURSES IN: practical knowledge of your selected language. Assimil is the vital 

; method that teaches you languages as they are spoken, without the 
FRENCH GERMAN drudgery of learning by heart. Assimil books alone or preferably a combination 











ITALIAN SPANISH of books and records, give you a thoroughly practical and satisfying means of home 
RUSSIAN study. Assimil has been for over a quarter of a century recognised on the Continent 
as the easiest and most modern method of learning languages. It is a great success. 

COMPRISING : Try it, and you will become an enthusiast. 





@ Preliminary Courses each of 8 
double-sided 78 r.p.m. 10” records and 
text-book, and 


@ Advanced continuation Courses, each 
of 12 records. 


| 
I 
| 
| 
© Complete and advanced Courses 
I 
l 
| 


Fe ee ee —------ 7 
SEND COUPON OR CALL— 


ASSIMIL (England) Dept. A314, Pembridge Square, London, W.2. Phone BAYswater 5131 
or ** H.M.V.”? Showrooms—363-367 Oxford St., London, W.1. MAYfair 1240. 

AM INTERESTED IN CT] RECORDS C BOOKS 
may be purchased on easy terms. == = =—«§«-_—s«_ $C ntenenennctscnecncescecznczcnne LANGUAGE 


Courses are also available for those whose 
native tongue is not English. 








PAGLIACC] Arias 


Dy LOS ANGELES; WARREN; 


BJORLING; MERRILL; 
PAUL FRANKE. 


loxtanona’ E 


Selections by 
the on anginal London cast | 


Tor délatts 10 veview pages 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


The GRAMOPHONE 


ELLINGTON | | 
Ly TONY SCOTT | 
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The tinmorlal 


I Jimmie Rovcers | 


JAMES P. JOHNSON — 


Piano Solos 
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Incorporating VOX . 
Edited by SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE . 


THE RADIO CRITIC . 
CHRISTOPHER STONE London Editor CECIL POLLARD 


BROADCAST REVIEW 


Music Editor ALEC ROBERTSON 


Editorial Office The Glade, Green Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex 


Subscription Office 49 Ebrington Road, Kenton, 


Trade Office 11 Greek Street, London, W.1 


LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


Caen. records bulk large among 
recent American releases. Victor has 
taken note of two anniversaries. One, of 
course, is Mozart’s ; and in a two-disc set, 
Fritz Reiner and the Chicago Symphony 
are heard in four Mozart symphonies— 
Nos. 36, 39, 40 and 41. Reiner presents 
interpretations that are energetic and 
rhythmic rather than poetic. One listens 
with respect to his clear-cut conducting, but 
at the same time one expects a little more 
than actually is forthcoming. The other 
anniversary comes from Boston, where the 
Boston Symphony is having its 75th birth- 
day. To celebrate this event, Victor has 
released the Boston Symphony under 
Charles Munch in a coupling of Beethoven’s 
Fifth and Schubert’s Unfinished—hardly an 
exhilarating or enterprising gesture. Neither 
performance, unfortunately, is much out of 
the ordinary. 

While David Oistrakh was in this country 
he made records for Victor and Columbia. 
The Victor release of Prokofiev’s F minor 
Violin Sonata was mentioned here last issue. 
Now comes another Victor disc on which 
Oistrakh is featured on one side. He is 
heard in the Chausson Poéme and the Saint- 
Saéns Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
with the Boston Symphony under Munch. 
This is very elegant violin playing. Oistrakh, 
after all, is one of the great instrumentalists 
of our day. The second side of this disc 
contains excerpts from an old Boston 
Symphony recording of Berlioz’ Romeo and 
Juliet. Columbia has shown a little more 
initiative in its Oistrakh disc, presenting him 
in the first recorded performance of the new 
Violin Concerto by Shostakovich. Dimitri 
Mitropoulos leads the New York Philhar- 
monic in this version. I cannot say I care 
much for the music, which appears to me 
to be essentially a rewrite job. Mitropoulos 
and the Philharmonic, on their own, can be 
heard in a rather mannered performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 5; and a 
more idiomatic, exceedingly colourful version 
of Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4 has been 
recorded by Eugene Ormandy and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. To round off 
Columbia’s current series of orchestral discs 
is Bruno Walter, who leads the N.Y. 


Philharmonic through vigorous, well-paced 
performances of Haydn’s Symphonies Nos. 
96 and 102. 

The best available recording of Bruckner’s 
Symphony No. 8 has been released by Vox. 
Participants are Jascha Horenstein and the 
Pro Musica Orchestra of Vienna (two discs). 
Vox also has a good disc of Bach two- 
harpsichord concertos (C major and C 
minor), with Helma Elsner, Rolf Reinhardt 
and the Pro Musica of Stuttgart. In 





At the time of going to press no 
settlement has been reached in the 
Printing Trade dispute which is now 
affecting almost all periodicals in 
this country. 

Pending a settlement there will be 
a delay in the monthly publication 
of THE GRAMOPHONE and it has 
been necessary to reduce the number 
of editorial and advertisement pages. 
Publication of the March edition of 
the CrassicaL LP CaTALocuE will 
also be delayed. 

The Publishers regret any incon- 
venience and disappointment which 
may be caused to readers and 
advertisers. : 











addition, for purposes of contrast, Vox has 
placed on this disc Bach’s Concerto for 
Violin and Oboe (in the realisation by Max 
Schneider), which is the same as the two- 
harpsichord Concerto in C. Capitol’s orch- 
estral discs include a sensitive, most agree- 
able Schéhérazade played by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony under William Steinberg, and a 
reissue of the Sibelius Violin Concerto 
played by Camilla Wicks, with the Radio 
Stockholm Orchestra under Sixten Ehrling. 
Previously this was available as a 12-inch 
LP ; now it shares a disc with two Sibelius 
tone poems. I know that some reviewers 
have hailed the Wicks performance, but I 
never thought it rated very high, and the 
violinist’s uncertain intonation is far from 
pleasant. Decca has released Igor Marke- 
vitch and the Berlin Philharmonic in two 
discs, one devoted to the Berlioz Fantastique, 
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the other to the Mussorgsky-Ravel Pictures 
and Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll. Both are well- 
played and recorded. Most of London’s 
releases are already available in England, 
but I must single out one disc—the complete 
Firebird of Stravinsky with Ansermet and 
the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. It 
contains some lovely sections omitted from 
the various suites that Stravinsky has 
culled from his score. London also has 
Tchaikovsky’s Third Suite in G (Boult and 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra) and 
Honegger’s Symphonic Liturgique and Chant 
de Foie (Denzler and Paris Conservatory). 
The Liturgique is a typical symphonic product 
of the late French composer—powerful, 
rhythmic, rugged. 

Handel’s operas Semele and Sosarme, 
reviewed in the August 1955 issue of this 
magazine, have been issued here by London- 
Oiseau-Lyre. Like Mr. Hope-Wallace, I 
had some reservations about the singing ; 
but the music has many beautiful moments, 
and where else can one have the opportunity 
of hearing such a pair of museum pieces ? 
Other operas available here are the 
Glyndebourne Marriage of Figaro (Victor), 
and an Italian performance of Don Giovanni 
(Cetra). There are some lovely things in 
the Figaro ; and while as an over-all conc :pt 
it is not as convincing as the Kleiber-.ed 
performance it is a legitimate addition to 
the catalogue. The same cannot be said 
of the Don album, sung by Giuseppe Taddei 
(Don Giovanni), Maria Curtis Verna 
(Donna Anna), Cesare Valletti (Ottavio), 
Carla Gavazzi (Elvira), Elda Ribetti 
( Zerlina), Italo Tajo (Leporello) and others. 
The Symphony Orchestra of Radiotelevisione 
Italiana, Turin, is led by Max Rudolf. 
Taddei sings a fine, subtle Don Giovanni, 
and some of the other male singers are good, 
but the female side of the cast is prevailingly 
inadequate, especially the Donna Anna. 


On its low-priced Camden series, Victor 
has reissued the old La Scala performance, 
directed by Sabajno, of La Traviata. Con- 
sidering its age, the recording sounds 
surprisingly clear, and its exceptionally low 
price ($3.98 for the two discs) should attract 
a public. Victor, again on Camden, has 
released two discs featuring the voice of 
Giovanni Martinelli. Transferred to LP 
are recordings of songs and arias dating 
from 1915 to 1939. Those who remember 
Martinelli need not be reminded that his 
was an exceptionally brilliant, though rather 
tight, voice. Those who do not remember 
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his singing should be prepared to hear some 
florid Italianate conceptions that as often 
as not are in rather vulgar taste. Victor is 
not the only company to honour Martinelli. 
Allegro has a disc that contains recordings 
as far back as 1912, and as recent as 1955, 
Martinelli is now about 70 years old, and 
his 1955 recordings are more in the nature 
of a sentimental stunt than any valid 
singing. 

Another operatic veteran, Lily Pons, has 
been honoured by Columbia on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of her début at the 
Metropolitan Opera (it took place in Lucia 
on January 3rd, 1931). Columbia’s disc 
contains items that the soprano made for 
them throughout the years. 


Columbia’s latest nod toward the Mozart 
bicentennial is in the direction of chamber 
music. The New Music String Quartet is 
heard in clear, bright performance of the 
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String Quartets Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5; while 
the Budapest Quartet, in a two-disc album, 
plays the last four—Nos. 20-23. The 
Budapest, as always, presents suave, well- 
integrated playing. Other chamber music, 
on a London disc, offers the two ’Cello 
Sonatas of Brahms as played by Pierre 
Fournier and Wilhelm Backhaus in a fine 
combination of virtuosity and musicianship. 
I cannot find much to say about the Mischa 
Elman performances of Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
and F major (Op. 24) Violin Sonatas, and 
also a pair of Grieg sonatas. The playing 
on these London discs is too flabby for my 
taste. 

Among recent discs of keyboard music is 
Friedrich Wuehrer’s coupling of Schumann’s 
Davidsbuendler and F minor Sonata (Vox). 
Wuehrer’s style is more suitable to the 
massive qualities of the sonata than it is to 
the whimsies of the accompanying work. 
He is a fine pianist but sometimes sounds 
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pedantic. On a Westminster disc, Vera 
Franceschi plays four sonatas by Clementi 
in a neat-fingered and rather ambiguous 
manner. Capitol has engaged Rudolf 
Firkusny for a series of recordings. ‘he 
first to be released is a coupling of the 
Beethoven Moonlight and Pathétique Sonatas, 
presented in a smooth, unruffled manner, 
Firkusny is an elegant pianist, and one 
looks forward to discs that will show a more 
adventurous side of his playing. Com- 
pletely off the beaten track are two London- 
Ojiseau-Lyre releases. One is named “‘ The 
Music of Bach and His Sons ”’. It is played 
on the piano and harpsichord by Ruggero 
Gerlin, and one notes some striking ideas 
in pieces by W. F. and C. P. E. Bach. On 
two L-O-L discs Thurston Dart is heard 
in ‘‘ Masters of Early English Keyboard 
Music”, in which music for clavichord, 
harpsichord and organ, from the fourteenth 
century through Arne, is presented. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


Concerto for Violin and 


BACH. 
Orchestra No. 1 in A minor, 
BWV1041. Concerto for Violin 


and Orchestra No. 2 in E major, 
BWV1042. Reinhold Barchet 
(violin), Helma Elsner (harpsichord). 
Concerto for Two Violins and 
Orchestra in D minor, BWV1043. 
Reinhold Barchet (violin), Will 
Beh (violin), Helma Elsner (harpsi- 
chord) all with Pro Musica String 
Orchestra, Stuttgart conducted by 
Walter Davisson. Vox PLgI50 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

It is pathetic the way they always put 
the name of the harpsichordist on the label 
and then you can’t hear the thing. The 
instrument serves no useful purpose on this 
disc whatever, though there are plenty of 
passages that cry out for it and sound silly 
without. There is, on the other hand, no 
danger of the soloist getting lost on any of 
the recordings of these concertos. I hope 


some day to hear a record of them in which 
the solo violin sounds as though he is part 
of the band and not a favoured, cossetted 
individual. 
new disc is better than most, 


Actually the balance on this 
and the 


playing, without being very stylish, is 
spirited and sensible. Barchet manages 
to choose the right tempo for every move- 
ment, which is more than Heifetz does 
(H.M.V. BLP1070). The latter takes both 
the E major and the A minor finale much 
too fast—these are not display pieces—and 
the slow movement of the E major also 
sounds terribly hurried. Goldberg on the 
other hand takes it wearisomely slowly 
(Parlo. PMAr1oo7). Barchet has not got 
the style of Goldberg, but he has more 
liveliness. In the double concerto he is 
joined by Will Beh, and here too they give 
the best available LP performance, even 
though it cannot be called a really distin- 
guished one. The Menuhin-de Vito disc 
(HMV BLP1046) has a rather untidy 
accompaniment, and sounds a little under- 
rehearsed. The slow movement drags a 
little——indeed, all the slow movements on 
this disc end a shade slower than they 
begin, and it is a pity that you have to 
turn the disc over for the finale. However 
that could not be helped, and in recom- 
pense a generous helping of music is pro- 
vided. The quality is good. For some 
reason the last chord of the E major 
concerto is very out-of-tune. 


BOIELDIEU. Overture—The Calif of 
Baghdad. 

HEROLD. Overture—Zampa. 
Lamoureux Orchestra conducted by 
Jean Fournet. Philips NBE 11017 
(7in., 11s. 10d.). 

Its warmest admirer could not describe 
the Zampa overture as a well-knit piece. 

After a tremendously virile start we get a 
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This issue 


As announced on the previous page the 
dispute within the Printing Trade has 
necessitated a reduction in the number of 
pages in this issue of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


As a result of this the Letter from France, 
and the Gramophone Society Notices have 
had to be temporarily held over, whilst 
several other features have been reduced 
in length. 


E.M.I. Classical LPs 


In addition to the ‘‘ H.M.V. ”’, Columbia 
and Parlophone LPs reviewed in this issue 
the following records complete the Classical 
releases for March. BrETHOVEN—Sonatas 
Nos. 21 and 32—Solomon (HMVALP1 160). 
“ Richard III ”—London Films Production 
(HMV ALP1341-3). ScHuBERT—Trio, Op. 
99—Schidler, Holst and Bengtsson (HMV 
BLP1077). Philharmonia Promenade 
Concert (Col. 33CX1335). CxHopin— 
Sonata No. 3. Engesco—Sonata No. 3— 
Lipatti (Col. 3301337). Orchestral items 
by the Philharmonia and L.S.O. (Parlo. 
PMC1031). It is hoped that reviews of 
these records which, with the exception of 
Columbia 33CX1335 and Parlophone PMC 
1031, were not available at the time of 
going to press, will appear next month. 
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rag-bag of tunes varying in style from the 
almost-Russian to the sort cf um-cha 
prettinesses you get in Giselle. Still, this 
music has guts, and the opening of The 
Calif of Baghdad sounds insipid by com- 
parison. However Boildeau soon wakes up 
and becomes urbanely spirited (in a style 
surely long out of date in his day). The 
performance of these two pieces could 
hardly be bettered, and the — is 
very fine indeed. R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. Concerto No. 4 in G 
major, Op. 58. Claudio Arrau 
(piano), Philharmonia Orchestra 
conducted by Alceo Galliera. 
Columbia 33CX1333 (12in., 39s. 74d.). 


Backhaus, VPO, Krauss am LXT2629 
Gieseking, Philharmonia, Karajan 
(4/53) 33C1007 


Novaes, VSO, Klemperer (8/53) PL7090 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna Op, Scherchen 
(2/54) WLP5143 
Solomon, Philharmonia, Coe 
54) nye nt 
Curzon, VPO, Knappertsbusch (10/54) LXT2948 
de Groot, Vso, Otterloo (8/55) KBRioss 
Kempff, Berlin PO, Kempen (9/55) DG16072 


Recordings of this Concerto dodge from 
12-inch to 10-inch from issue to issue. Of 
the eight previous versions of the work 
there are four of the smaller size: Gieseking, 
Solomon, de Groot and Kempff. The 
length of different performances hardly 
seems to determine the size, for I put a 
stop-watch on while I was listening to two 
of them and the first movement of the new 
Arrau is 18? minutes—only just over a 
minute longer than Solomon’s. Nor, to 
judge from the names in the 10-inch list, 
is fame the thing that adds the extra 
shillings. 

The prospective buyer will therefore 
ask, very sensibly, if he is going to get a 
greater performance if he acquires this 
Arrau disc. I think he will. The all- 
important first movement, a_ successful 
performance of which so often eludes the 
greatest players, is given a leisurely reading 
—some will want more movement in certain 
themes—but the conception is so masterly, 
the playing so superb, that this is without 
doubt a great performance. The first 
movement cadenza alone (Arrau plays 
Beethoven’s own) is almost worth the 
money and, among all the wonderful 
playing to be heard, certain pp passages 
especially stand out in my memory for 
their perfection. Some will want more 
speed and sparkle in the Rondo but any 
such personal view does not lessen the 
quality of the performance nor the way 
the whole Concerto, not merely each 
movement individually, is made into a 
whole. 


Tonally the recording is very good but 
I think the balance between piano and 
orchestra is open to criticism. Our seat at 
this performance is right next to the piano, 
which we hear in all its sonority, but of the 
woodwind we consequently hear much less 
than usual, missing even some passages 
which should certainly be audible. In 
other words, Columbia have not given us 
quite the best seat in the hall. Solomon is 
treated in the reverse way: one feels that 
piano quality has been sacrificed to balance. 
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De Groot’s is a good performance and 
recording all round. But I would still 
prefer to possess this Arrau record. 

TEE. 


BRAHMS. Concerto in D major, Op. 77. 
Jascha Heifetz (violin), Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Fritz Reiner. H.M.V. ALP1334 
(12in., 39s. 74d.). 

Renardy, Concertgebouw, Munch (7/51) LXT2566 
de Vito, Philharmonia, Schwarz 

(3/54) (H)ALP1104 
Ferras, VPO, Schuricht (8/54) LXT2949 
Martzy, Philharmonia, Kletzki (10/54) 33CX1166 
D. Oistrakh, All- Union Radio so, nn 

12/54) MWL310 

Olevsky, Washington National “~ Mitchell 


12/54) WLP5273 

Milstein, Pittsburgh SO, Sueien 
(12/54) CTL7070 
Stern, RPO, Beecham (1/55) ABL3023 
Haendel, LSO, Celibidache (2/55) (H)CLP1032 
D. Oistrakh, Dresden amet Konwitschny 
(7/55) DGM18199 
Heifetz’s magnificent reading of the 
Brahms Violin Concerto has been put on 
disc most successfully. When the names of 
the other interpreters available listed above 
read like a roll of drums (some of them 
muffled, maybe), there is perhaps no call 
for a critic to put his finger on one version 
and call that the “ best’. But next time 
someone writes to me asking which set of 
the work to buy, I shall have little hesitation 
in answering : Heifetz on HMV ALP1334. 


In the first movement he is lean, athletic, 
classical, scrupulous in his attention to the 
composer’s demands and rhythmically very 
alert. That the actual fiddling is brilliant 
can be taken for granted. It is possible 
that you may want something warmer, 
something with a tug of heart-strings about 
it. Then Milstein’s is probably the version 
to make for. The Deutsche Grammophon 
disc with Oistrakh has received high praise 
in some quarters; I find little to enjoy 
in it beyond the actual physical excitement 
generated by the Russian violinist’s play- 
ing—the strength and brilliance of his 
attack, and the tonal beauty of some of 
the chording. But the sense of style is ill- 
formed, the inflexions are quaint, the 
interpretation seems to me _ desperately 
undistinguished, and Konwitschny’s contri- 
bution is ponderous, inert orchestral playing. 
Stern obtains fine orchestral support from 
Beecham, as one would expect, but his 
mannered reading palls quickly. If you 
like to feel those triple and quadruple stops 
at bars 246-50 like something scrunching 
into the gravel, then you will have to 
choose Ferras or Martzy—the former with 
very good accompaniment. But both 
versions seem to me now outclassed— 
both absolutely ; and also as non-celebrity 
readings by that of Ida Haendel. There is 
a great deal to be said for the Haendel 
disc (the only one at plum-label price) ; 
I and II are fine indeed, but III is not 
brilliant enough. 


Reiner and the Chicago Symphony do 
not contribute anything markedly positive 
to the new version, but provide thoroughly 
decent playing, here and there recorded 
rather too far below the soloist, but never 
letting one down. The opening of the 
Adagio, that strangely scored passage 


which needs such careful tonal adjustment, 
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is a straightforward prose rather than 
poetry ; but Reiner is careful not to let 
it sound like the slow movement of an oboe 
concerto (the fault of the sleekly recorded 
Capitol set), and the sound is better than in 
the Philips one (what went wrong here ?— 
the woodwind sound as if they were sired 
by saxohpones, and is not the pitch a little 
flat ?). 

Heifetz is not exactly rapturous in his 
handling of this movement, but his playing 
has an ethereal quality not to be found in 
any of the rival versions. It is fine-drawn, 
fine-spun, aristocratic. Oistrakh produces 
less refined, broader tone. Milstein is 
especially successful in the great span of the 
five closing pages. 

And Heifetz carries all away in the finale, 
which is compound of flash and fire—fast, 
but not so fast as to make nonsense of 
Brahms’ ma non troppo vivace, wonderfully 
alert and brilliant. He cannot help making 
Milstein sound stolid by comparison. 
Oistrakh has a distressing trick of flipping 
the fourth-beat accent of the third bar up 
into air like a gipsy-fiddler. 

There it is. Readers who want more 
detail should go back over the reviews of 
previous versions, by D.S. and the present 
reviewer. There is not much contradiction, 
except that D.S. rates Oistrakh’s reading 
far higher than I do, while I feel now that 
I over-rated Stern’s performance when it 
first appeared. The Heifetz is not one of 
the best recordings ; it is serviceable rather 
than brilliant. Readers should be able to 
find what they want either in the Heifetz 
(refined, classical, impeccable), the Milstein 
(broadly conceived, energetic) or the 
Oistrakh (spontaneous but—it seems to me 
if not to others—provincial in style). 

A. 


BRUCKNER. Symphony No. 8 in C 
munor. 

SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 3 in D 
major. Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Eduard van Beinum. 
Philips ABL3086-7 (two 12 in., 
76s. 6d.). 


Schubert Symphony No. 3: 
Cincinnati S.O., Johnson (10/51) LX T2604 
Berlin P.O., Markevitch (1/56) DGM18221 


Bruckner, no less than Mahler, is coming 
into his own with the LP record ; and the 
association is clearly a reasonable one—for 
must not this Bruckner Eighth, at twenty- 
one sides, have been the longest 78 set ever 
made of a purely orchestral symphony ? 
Now it seems distinctly less unwieldy, 
although now, too, it is restored to its 
original composed length by the restitution 
of the few short Oberleithner-inspired cuts 
made in the first, and until quite recently 
the only published edition. 

This is probably, in so far as it is of any 
material effect at all, an advantage as the 
work is of such leisurely length that—like 
almost any Bruckner—it can clearly only 
hope in any event to captivate listeners 
both possessed of substantial patience and 
prepared to exercise it. For such listeners 
there is reward there waiting to be mined, 
as the four movements, particularly the 
Adagio and Finale, include many sections of 
great beauty and dignity; and in the 
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Scherzo Bruckner finds a relief different 
from the type favoured by Mahler in similar 
circumstances. Indeed the basic dignity 
of the work stands at the opposite extreme 
from some of the curious ‘ explanations ’ 
of the music evolved by Bruckner himself, 
explanations which involved references to 
the Emperor of Austria, the Tsar of Russia, 
and the galloping of Cossack cavalry. 
Bruckner also considered the Eighth Sym- 
phony to be his finest ; perhaps then he 
was closer to the mark. 

In any event, the work stands well up in 
the Bruckner canon, and it is fortunate that 
its new recording should be such a good one 
as it is. Van Beinum handles the whole 
spaciously and sensitively, and with the 
advantage of finished orchestral playing to 
support his view. Particularly the Wagner 
tubas, so often, like any unfamiliar instru- 
ments, a potential danger-spot, sound and 
blend extremely well (they may be heard at 
their best, as a section, at the end of the 
slow movement). The recording is not quite 
so happy as the performance; a slight 
element of constriction in the sound prevents 
a desirable feeling of spaciousness from 
surrounding those weighty brass passages, 
or the orchestral tutti ; a spaciousness not 
to be achieved merely by turning up the 
reproducer’s volume. In all other respects, 
however, the sound is fully satisfactory. 

As it is for the Schubert Third Symphony, 
on the odd side (of the first record). Herea 
smaller orchestra demands less spaciousness 
but receives more ; and as the performance 
is an entirely exhilarating one, the result 
is a very fine version of the Symphony 
indeed. The sound of the new record still 
does not quite rival that of the D.G.G. 
version made by Markevitch and the Berlin 
Philharmonic, but the greater impulse of 
the performance, particularly in the finale, 
may be held to more than counter-balance 
this. In any event, choice between these 
two good versions will be dictated by 
questions of coupling: Markevitch’s is 
with a satisfactory account of the Schubert 
Fourth Symphony. And van Beinum’s is 
with an account of the Bruckner Eighth 
that most usefully fills a gap in the 
catalogues. M.M. 


GEISER. Symphony in D minor, 
Op. 44. 
OBOUSSIER. Antigone—Recitative, 


Aria and Elegy for Alto Voice and 
Orchestra. Elsa Cavelti (con- 
tralto), Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande conducted by Ernest 
Ansermet. Decca LXT 5097 (12in., 
39s. 74d.). 

These two recordings, sponsored by the 
Swiss Composers’ League, are the more 
welcome in that they bring to our notice 
two creative talents all but unknown here: 
Walther Geiser (b. 1897) is quite new to us, 
and Robert Oboussier (b. 1900) is repre- 
sented in the gramophone lists only by the 
charming, but slight, arias to words by 
Klopstock and the Abbreviationen for harpsi- 
chord. Even from these, however, it was 
possible to perceive that his thought was 
*‘classic”’—not the  neo-classicism of 
Stravinsky and others, but an idiom marked 
by regard for logic of form and tonality, 
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despite harmonic complexity. This is even 
more clearly brought out in the present 
work (written in 1939) ; and it seems that 
Geiser follows similar paths—indeed, his 
assertion of tonality is more vehement. Both 
composers belong in the Busoni tradition— 
Geiser (who is a professor at the Basle 
Academy) was a direct pupil of his, and 
Oboussier studied with Busoni’s pupil 
Jarnach. 

Geiser’s Symphony (very much in D 
minor) was composed only two years ago. 
It opens arrestingly, with considerable 
energy, and the listener quickly becomes 
aware of a talent for contrapuntal inven- 
tion: interesting things are always going on, 
The language might be roughly described 
as Bloch - cum - Vaughan Williams - cum - 
Walton. The second movement consists of 
variations on a French folk-tune already 
used by Honegger in Joan of Arc at the stake 
(when Joan takes Brother Dominic back to 
her childhood in Lorraine). The last 
movement is a free rondo which bustles 
along at a spanking pace but which 
becomes a bit over-insistent on its home 
key. The playing of the Suisse Romande 
orchestra is suitably spirited: the recording 
is rather below Decca’s best Ansermet 
standards. 

An extremely helpful sleeve-note (author’s 
name not given) stresses the thematic 
concision and economy of Oboussier’s scene 
from Antigone—a cry against tyranny, 
particularly apt at the time of its com- 
position. It is a powerful work, with a 
contrastingly smooth Aria in quasi-classical 
style (I was reminded of Villa-Lobos’s 
Bachian experiments); but on a first 
couple of hearings the long Elegy seems to 
overweight the structure somewhat. Elsa 
Cavelti sings the difficult solo part with 
conviction, though she evidently finds its 
wide range (especially the lower register, 
frequently going down to G) a bit trouble- 
some. Anyone with a zest for discovering 
new names in the musical world should 
make a point of hearing this disc. _L.S. 


HAYDN. Symphony No. 101 in D 
major, “ The Clock”. RIAS Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Berlin conducted 
by Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. DG 16013 
(1oin., 29s. 64d.). 


Philadelphia SO, Ormandy (1/53) 38CX1028 
Vienna Op. Orch., Scherchen (9/54) WLP 5102 
VPO, Munchinger (7/55) LXT 5040 


I confess I get very tired of Haydn 
performances that do not allow the com- 
poser’s orchestration to be heard and this 
new recording of the Clock has far too many 
passages where one hears only the strings 
clearly, plus a kind of something else that 
comes from the woodwind and_ brass. 
Since the general sound of the recorded 
quality is also too woolly for Haydn the 
total result is not near enough to what you 
would hear from a live orchestra, correctly 
proportioned, playing in a concert hall. 

As to the balance, listen to the intro- 
duction to the first movement, where you 
only really hear flute or oboe when they 
move slightly ahead of the violins (which 
they too frequently do—and the flute 
anticipates in the slow movement, too). 
But it is the general sound of the full 
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orchestra that I find unsatisfactory. Not 
only woodwind and brass, but even the 
timpani are not clearly defined enough. 
Really stylish playing would have made 
this less to be deplored, but that we do not 
get. How dull Minuet movements, in 
particular, can be when played without 
spirit. In fact, to see the difference between 
this and better performances at its clearest, 
compare the Minuet performance (and 
recording) with the same movement in the 
best of the rival versions, which is un- 
doubtedly Miinchinger’s on Decca. The 
Scherchen-Nixa performance is also good, 
but unfortunately Scherchen’s reading of 
Symphony No. gg on the reverse is not a 
success, whereas Miinchinger backs his 
Clock with an even more attractive per- 
formance of No. 88 in G major. T.H. 


MENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 4 in 
A major, Op. go, “ Italian ”’. 
SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 8 in B 
minor, “Unfinished”. Philhar- 
monia Orchestra conducted by 
Guido Cantelli. H.M.V. ALP1325 

(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
a. Symphony : 


, Beecham (3/53) 38C1006 
VSO, Kiem (5/53) PL7860 
Czech PO, Pedrotti (2/54) LPM10 
Minnespalis SO, Dorati (res) MGB0OI0 

ea 
NBC, Toscanini tH) ALP1267 

Unfinished Symphony : 

, Krips (11/50) LX3012 
Pittsburgh SO, Steinberg (13452) CCL7511 
RPO, Beecham 6/53) 38CX10389 
Philadelphia Orch, Walter _(12/53) 33C 
NBC, Ti 2/54) (H)BLP1038 
VSO, Scherchen (6/64) L V42 
Philharmonia, Schwarz _—_ (12/54) (H)CLP1022 

PO, Boehm 156) L 
eeeatean. Jochum (4/55) ABR4021 
Berlin PO, Lehmann (7/55) DG16051 
Bamberg $O, Keilberth (11/55) LGX66042 


All possible praise for this Italian. A 
performance as fresh as if it were being 
played for the first time—try the start of the 
first movement and you will fall for it. The 
care for detail and balance are exemplary, 
but it is the freshness above all that makes 
this so enjoyable. Perhaps the Finale is a 
little comfortable in speed. The better the 
orchestra, the faster the speed, should be 
the rule for this movement if the whirl is 
to be captured and maintained, and the 
Philharmonia do sound as if they are 
playing it very easily and happily but with- 
out much sheer excitement. Yet the 
performance as a whole is so good that it 
seems churlish to complain over a symphony 
that is heard so often in dull, routine 
playing. I would not hesitate in choosing 
this performance. 

The Unfinished is rather less successful. 
The first movement has too many variations 
both of speed and mood, ranging from slow 
to brisk, and from almost matter-of- 
factness to the highly romantic. Nobody 
wants this played through to a metronome 
but there must surely be a basic rhythm and 
a consistent outlook right through it. 
There is also, incidentally, a very noticeable 
bit of bad trombone unison which should 
not have been passed. But fault-finding 
stops at the end of this movement for the 
second is exquisitely beautiful—often 
breathlessly so. 

_ Of rival versions, Beecham’s is an almost 
i.comparable performance but it cannot 
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be pretended that the recording itself now 
sounds quite as well as the best of today’s. 
For a happy medium, both in performance 
and recording, Schwarz is much recom- 
mended. But do not let me lead you to 
underestimate the qualities of the present 
record. A brilliant Jtalian: an exceptionally 
beautiful Unfinished slow movement: and 
first-class recording throughout. TH. 


(The Toscanini recording of the Italian 
symphony, listed above, has not, so far, 
gone into production.—Ed.) 


HAYDN. Symphony No. 103 in E flat 
major, “ Drum Roll”. 

MOZART. Symphony No. 33 in B flat 
major, K.319. London Mozart 
Players conducted by Harry Blech. 
H.M.V. CLP1066 (12 in., 33s. 114d.). 
st og 4 No. 108 : 


Solti (12/50) LX3018 

VSO, Scherchen WLP5«50 

RPO, Beecham (2/54) 388CX1104 
Symphony No. 33: 

Concertgebouw, Beinum (6/52) LXT2686 

Vienna Musica, Perlea (4/55) PL8750 

V.P.O. Munchinger LXT 5124 


A very nicely made record: neat well- 
balanced playing, natural sounding tempi, 
firm and shapely phrasing, a good recording, 
and plum-label price in the bargain. In 
fact I like this version best of available 
“Drum Rolls” ; the Beecham, though it 
is full of characteristic witchery and 
elegance, is surely just a trifle heavy in its 
accents, with the slow movement trying 
rather too much to be like its successor in 
the “ Eroica”. The Solti reading is a 
fine one, but the recording (also available 
on SPs) begins to show its age, and who, 
today, wants to turn over in the middle of 
a slow movement ? Harry Blech, incident- 
ally, is the only conductor of the three to 
use Haydn’s clarinet parts in the third 
movement. 

Between his K.319 and Van Beinum’s 
there is nothing to choose ; both are clean 
and lithe. The Dutch string tone is a little 
more ingratiating, but the H.M.V. record- 
ing is cleaner. The Decca is coupled with 
a very good “ Surprise’? Symphony (as, 
incidentally, is Beecham’s “* Drum Roll ”’). 
So if the Mozart symphony is the chief 


object, the choice of coupling can very 
well guide a decision. A.P. 
(The Minchinger version coupling 


Mozart’s Symphonies Nos. 33 and 40 has 
not yet been received for review.—Ed.) 


MOZART. Concerto No. 25 in C 
major, K.503. Carl Seemann 
(piano), Munich Philharmonic 


Orchestra conducted by Fritz 

Lehmann. D.G.G. DG16014 (ro in., 

2gs. 64d.). 

Gieseking, Philharmonia, Rosbaud (11/55) 
33CX1235 


This is a neatly turned, attractive account 
of the great C major Concerto, which was 
evidently carefully rehearsed and prepared. 
The tempi are admirable: expansive for 
the Allegro maestoso, not too fast in the 
Andante, so that such decorative passages 
as the flute’s in bar 8 do not sound 
scampered, and graceful in the Allegretto. 
The orchestral playing is well-balanced and 
filled with carefully thought-out detail 
(notice, for example, the balance between 
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bassoon and first violin in bar 20 of the 
Rondo). The melody which later became 
Papageno’s “‘ Ein Madchen oder Weibchen” 
(I: 60-8) is delivered with particular felicity 
(Mr. Hyatt King could add this resemblence 
to his chapter “‘ The Melodic Sources of 
Die Zauberflite” in his recently-published 
Mozart in Retrospect). (Collectors of “Mozart 
dans Mozart” might also like to note that 
bars 62-6 of the Rondo echo bars 28-32 of 
the third act Sextet in Figaro.) 


The playing of the soloist, Carl Seemann, 
is tidy and poised rather than particularly 
distinguished. Sometimes he adopts that 
artificial-sounding half-staccato for passage 
work which so often spoils Mozart concerto 
playing. Although listening to this record 
is enjoyable, listening to the first-class 
Gieseking version is even more so ; and the 
Columbia offers better value for money— 
the best of available D minor Concertos for 
the extra ten shillings. Herr Seemann uses 
Hummel’s tasteful cadenza, Gieseking one 
of his own composition which is a little more 
fanciful. 


Side 1 (the first movement) of the new 
Deutsche Grammophon is extremely well 
recorded ; side 2 I found a little trouble- 
some, with occasional overloading. The 
Columbia recording needs just about 
all the treble you can give it if it is not to 
sound rather tame, but properly handled, 
it is a fine recording. Ay. 


MOZART. Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra No. 6 in B flat, K.238. 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
No. 8 in C major, K.246. Ingrid 
Haebler (piano), Pro Musica Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Vienna conducted 
by Heinrich Hollreiser. Vox PL 
g290 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Coupled as above: 
Balsam, Winterthur, Goehr (10/53) CLP 1120 


Mozart’s first four concertos are largely 
arrangements of other men’s music ; K.238 
is the second of his original compositions in 
the form, “‘ the dear little B flat Concerto ” 
as Dr. Blom once called it. The early 
C major, K.246, is slightly stiffer, but only 
a little, with a very beautiful slow movement 
like an aria in a church composition— 
indeed, as Arthur Hutchings pointed out in 
his Companion to Mozart’s Piano Concertos, it 
resembles the ‘‘ Tu virginum corona ” from 
the Exsultate. 


The performances on the new Vox disc 
are attractively played, but are no match 
for the older ones on the Nixa. Miss Haebler 
is graceful, delicate, bright-eyed in the 
finales ; but the recording of her piano is 
of the kind which makes the listener feel 
that he is sitting underneath the instrument. 
To this fact, rather than to her playing, we 
should probably ascribe some rather vicious 
accents in the third movement of K.238. 
The whole thing sounds as if it would have 
benefited from a little more rehearsal—as if 
it were a run-through, an enjoyable run- 
through, in preparation for a fine perform- 
ance. Herr Hollreiser is weak at establishing 
tempi and a little limp in allegros ; and the 
orchestral playing is not very detailed. 

Balsam and Goehr adopt slower, more 
natural-sounding tempi, which allow . 
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great deal more of the orchestral detail to 
be perceptible—the fascinating horn-writing 
in the finale of K.238, for example. The 
readings are more varied, more responsive 
to differences between one passage and 
another—and consequently the two con- 
certos are presented in an altogether more 
favourable and attractive light. Add to 
this Balsam’s immaculate playing—beauti- 
fully clean passage work, flawless ornaments, 
shapely phrasing—and a good recording, 
and you get a Mozart disc well worth 
investigation by those who may have missed 
it when first it came out. 


MOZART. Concerto in D major, K.211. 
Concerto in A major, K.219. Arthur 
Grumiaux (violin), Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Bernhard Paumgartner. Philips 
ABL3099 songs 38s. 3d.). 

Concerto in D ma: 
Stucki, Stuttgart. Ton- Studio, Lund 


(9/52) PLP549 
Concerto in A major : 
Heifetz, LSO, Sargent (4/54) (Ht) ALP1124 
Fournier, Vienna Op. Orch., Horvat 


(10/64)  snoaaaeal 
Oistrakh, Saxon State Orch., Konwitschny 
(5/55) DG16101 
Menuhin, Philharmonia, Pritchard 
(10/55) (H) ALP1281 
Elman, New SO, Krips (10/55) LX T5078 

Arthur Grumiaux is very nearly an ideal 
violinist for Mozart’s concertos. He has 
the right kind of tone, his line is clean, his 
technique effortless, and his playing 
exceedingly facile. Perhaps it is the facility 
that leads him into the one fault that mars 
this Mozart playing, a tendency to hurry 
running passages in a way that considerably 
blemishes his otherwise excellent work. 
(It was evident in his record of the later 
D major Concerto, K.218, as well as in 
the two recorded here). 

For me this greatly spoilt Grumiaux’s 
performance of the A maior, especially in 
the first movement, where semiquaver 
passages abound, and it just precludes 
rivalry with the best of the other versions, 
Heifetz and Oistrakh. 

Hearing the older discs again has made 
me slightly revise my opinion of the 
performances. Heifetz has gone up, for the 
sheer mastery of playing and authority of 
performance make listening to it a delight: 
and the slow movement has an expressive 
line that neither Fournier nor Grumiaux 
manage to give it. It is a pity that Heifetz’s 
cadenzas are so long and that the finale 
has a cut in it. 

Oistrakh also stands out clearly from the 
rest, with a fuller tone, as A.P. pointed out 
and didn’t like in Mozart, but which I 
confess I don’t mind at all, especially when 
the performance is so fine. And he is the 
only one who seems to notice that the 
finale is headed Tempo di Menuetto, the 
slowish speed for which makes the central 
allegro section so much more telling by 
contrast. 

Fournier and Menuhin gave me less 
enjoyment at this later hearing, Fournier 
sounding dull and Menuhin not effortless 
enough in his playing, for all his fine 
interpretation. 

With the early D major Concerto the 
choice is clear, for Grumiaux is here at 
his best, while the earlier record fails, if 
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only through the dreary-sounding orchestra. 
Grumiaux’s rhythm is more consistent than 
in much of the A major and he makes the 
slow movement particularly beautiful. In 
fact, he persuades me that this little-played 
work should be heard far more often. 

If you want these two concertos together, 
then this disc should be heard, for while 
the A major is only rather less than the 
best to be had, the performance of the D 
major is certainly something to own. 


MOZART. Symphony No. 38 in D 
major, K.504, “The Prague”. 
Symphony No. 34 in C major, 
K.338. Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Karl Béhm. 
Decca LXT5111 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Coupled as above: 
Suisse, Ansermet, Maag 
Chicago S.O., Kubelik 


(10/51) LX T2614 
(5/55) (H)ALP1239 


Berlin P.O., Markevitch (10/55) DGM18176 
a No. 38: 
R.P.O., Beecham (1/54) 33CX1105 
Glyndebourne Orch., Gui 


at (H)ALP1114 


L.S.O., Solti 11/54) LXT2946 


Symphony No. 34: 
London Mozart Players, Blech 
(1/56) (H)CLP1063 


I enjoyed a great deal of Béhm’s perform- 
ance of the 34th Symphony. It was good to 
hear the first movement played in an 
unhurried allegro, especially played, as it is 
here, in a manner that has the feeling of 
tradition behind it, with no overdone 
phrasing or going for effect or excitement. 
The music speaks for itself most happily. I 
thought the slow movement just too fast to 
give its great beauty much chance, but the 
Minuet and Finale are both entirely 
charming. 

Incidentally, this is the Minuet, K.409, 
Markevitch and Blech also interpolate into 
their recorded performances of this sym- 
phony. Here the symphony is announced 
plainly, on both label and sleeve, as a 
4-movement work, K.338, while the sleeve 
note merely remarks that the Minuet was 
composed later and has its own Kéchel 
number. But surely that it was probably 
composed for this symphony is only 
Einstein’s conjecture, even if it is a good and 
likely conjecture, and it will be a pity if 
this comes to be announced as a fact—or 
if the symphony is always played with the 
added movement. For all we know, Mozart 
might in the end have preferred the work 
as he originally wrote it. Performances that 
include the Minuet should, in fact, always 
add K.409 after it. 

But to return to the music. Though, as I 
said, the slow movement is rather dis- 
appointing, this is a good performance in 
general. The sound is well balanced, too, 
and we have a reasonably faithful repro- 
duction of a Mozart orchestra. 

The performance of the Prague, however, 
is far less good and does not for a moment 
rival the best of the earlier versions, several 
of which are very good indeed. Too much 
of it is plain prosaic—the easy-going 
approach that suits much of No. 34 will 
not do for the depth of feeling and beauty 
that are to be found in this far greater 
music. The introduction to the first move- 
ment and the whole of the slow movement 
give us very little of this as they are played 
here. The allegro of the first movement is too 
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fast for my liking (but so are a good many 
other performances) and is here and there 
a bit scurried. The Finale is very steady 
but lacks sparkle. All in all, a very ordinary 
bit of conducting, this. 

Of the other discs that couple these two 
symphonies, this new Decca is obviously 
intended to supersede their 1951 version 
and this it easily does. Kubelik’s HMV 
(without K.409) gives a sound account of 
both works but is not better than that — 
some of this is dull, too. The choice is 
surely Markevitch on DGG, which does 
include K.409 and gives us stylish perform- 
ances of both symphonies in good record- 
ings. 

But couplings apart, I think there are 
better performances of each to be had. The 
newest No. 34, Blech on HMV, is my choice 
for that symphony. It includes the Minuet, 
it is all delightfully played, it is well 
recorded—and it is also cheaper than any 
of the rest. The coupling is the Haffner. 

The choice among the many recordings 
of the Prague is less easy. Beecham’s has 
been much praised and though I find its 
slow movement too slow and its approach 
in general too mannered, many will clearly 
find it most satisfying of all. Gui’s has, on 
the other hand, been underrated. There are 
tiresome things in it, especially an almost 
intolerable slowing down for the first move- 
ment’s second subject, but it is also chock 
full of thoughtful, satisfying things, and the 
playing is a delight. 

Nevertheless, the choice is, I think, Solti 
on Decca, backed by the fine “ early ” 
G minor, No. 25, a performance that com- 
bines most of the qualities of the others and 
very few of their defects. At any rate, these 
three that I have just mentioned are the 
ones to choose from. T.H. 


MOZART. Symphony No. 39 in E flat 
major, K.543. Symphony No. 40 
in G minor, K.550. Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Sir 


Thomas Beecham, Bart. Philips 
ABL3094 (12in., 38s. 3d.). 
Symphony 39: 
LSO, Kri LXT2689 
Giyetabouee Orth, Gui 1054)” 7 ) ALP1155 
Symphony No. 40: 
LPO, Kleiber (11/50) LX3022 
LSO, Krips (10/53) LXT2819 
London Mozart, Blech (a/o4) (H) ne 
Minneapolis So, Dorati (6/54) MG50010 


Champs- Elysees Orch., Scherche: 


VPO, Munchinger 
Original versions seem to be the thing 
this month, for besides the Schumann 
symphony, reviewed elsewhere, here we 
have Mozart’s earlier scoring of the G 
minor, without clarinets. This, however, is 
not an instance where first thoughts were 
possibly better, as with Schumann, and 
there seems little point in playing the 
without-clarinets version, in the concert 
hall at any rate. To have one performance 
available on record is perhaps no bad 
thing. 

Tastes differ over the interpretation of 
this symphony more than with any other 
well-known Mozart work. Before you even 
start—at what speed should the first 
movement go ? The six recorded perform- 
ances vary from the ludicrously slow 
‘Scherchen) through a great range of 


(12/54) eee 
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faster speeds, all of them arguably accept- 
able. More problems pose themselves 
through the whole work and _ individual 
liking will determine one’s choice more than 
with most Mozart. 

Beecham takes a medium speed for the 
first movement and plays it convincingly. 
The slow movement is beautifully done. 
The Trio of the Minuet is spoiled by over- 
done touches, too affected to appeal to me 
at least. The Finale’s outbursts do not 
hit me vehemently enough. Those are not 
all undebatable facts but they give some 
indication of the kind of performance this 
is. If it is not my own choice among 
available versions—which is Blech’s—it is 
clearly one to be heard, as any Beecham- 
Mozart must be. 

Yet a reservation must be made over the 
recording, which seems to me to have two 
faults Firstly, the violins tend to shrillness 
when they are playing loudly and high up— 
in some movements, at any rate. Secondly, 
the acoustic is too resonant to allow fast, 
involved passages the clarity they need. 
(I think that Philips are often inclined to 
over-do the resonance of their recordings.) 

Considering this symphony alone, I 
would recommend that both Krips and 
Blech also be heard (very different readings, 
these). But from the list above it will be 
seen that a version by Miinchinger is to 
appear and that is pretty sure also to be 
worth thinking about. 

For Beecham’s E flat Symphony I have 
nothing but the most enthusiastic praise. 
This is Beecham at his incomparable best. 
None of his rivals shows his love of phrase 
(never overdone in this performance), 
his judgment over the whole work. And 
there is most beautiful playing everywhere. 

The recording of this side shows something 
of the disadvantages I have mentioned 
above, though not in such degree as to 
matter greatly. Two spots in the slow 
movement seem to show microphone 
jugglery too clearly (at least, that is the 
effect) : and there is a faint motor horn 
(apparently) at one point. But nothing of 
this really mars this lovely performance. 

T.H. 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Scheherazade 
—Symphonic Suite, Op. 35. 
Manoug Parikian (violin), Philhar- 
monia Orchestra conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski. H.M.V. ALP 
1339 (12in., 39s. 74d.). 

Philharmonia, Dobrowen 
Belgian Radio Orch, Andre 
Minneapolis SO, Dorati 6 

Vienna Op. Orch., Quadri (9/54) WLP5234 
Philadelphia SO, Ormandy (7/55) NBL5013 
Conservatoire, Ansermet (9/55) LXT5082 


There are no bad recordings of Scheher- 
azade and there is one best one: best per- 
formance and one of the best recordings 
coincide on Decca LXT5082. The new 
H.M.V. is very finely recorded, the 
orchestra is in magnificent shape, and 
Manoug Parikian’s solo is rather firmer 
and rounder in tone than that of Pierre 
Nerini in the French version. But Sto- 
kowski’s reading is exaggerated, sometimes, 
to the point of becoming grotesque. Let 
one example serve: the woodwind solos 
pulled out of shape at the beginning of 
“ The Story of the Kalendar Prince”. A.P. 


(9/53) X100733S 
(4/54) earto4 
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ROSSINI. William Tell—Ballet Music. 

STRAUSS, JOH. Le Beau Danube— 
Complete Ballet (arr. Desormiére). 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Jean Martinon. Decca 
LXT5149 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Those who saw the de Basil company 
dance Le Beau Danube in those far-off 
pre-war days will surely remember it with 
special delight, especially if they ever had 
the luck, as I once had, to see a performance 
with all the stars taking part: Danilova 
(that all too short little solo dance for flute 
and pizzicato strings is a vivid reminder of 
her), Baronova, Riabouchinska, Lichine and 
Massine himself. And those who have not 
seen the ballet can hardly fail to enjoy these 
Strauss tunes, familiar (like the Blue 
Danube and Fledermaus waltes) and un- 
familiar, so effectively arranged by Desor- 
miére. 

The performance itself is exhilarating and 
certainly far better than the old one on 78’s : 
and the recording, of course, is incompar- 
ably more vivid. 

The William Tell ballet music adequately 
completes an exceedingly attractive disc 
that should cheer anyone up on a winter’s 
day. 

T.H. 


ROUSSEL. “Bacchus et Ariane”, 
Op. 43—Ballet Suites Nos. 1 and 2. 
Lamoureux Orchestra conducted by 
Jean Martinon. Philips NBR6031 
(10 in., 25s. gd.). 


** Ballet Suites Nos. 1 and 2” seems a 
long way round of describing the complete 
two-act ballet, which is in fact what this disc 
contains. It was produced at the Paris 
Opéra in 1931 with choreography by Lifar, 
and was quickly recognised as one of 
Roussel’s most characteristic scores. The 
story—the classical legend of Theseus aban- 
doning Ariadne on the island of Naxos after 
their escape from the Minotaur, and her cap- 
ture by Bacchus—is treated in an unsenti- 
mental] way, Roussel’s lean, athletic writing 
contrasting vividly with Ravel’s colourful, 
more “ poetic ” handling of another Greek 
legend, that of Daphnis and Chloe. Not 
that this score lacks colour or excitement— 
the appearance of Bacchus in Act 1 and the 
Dionysiac spell in Act 2 can send shivers 
down one’s spine, and the work ends (as does 
Daphnis) with a wild general dance—but 
the whole idiom is more angular, less 
consciously appealing. As such, the work 
is one which increases its hold with deeper 
acquaintance, so that it is particularly well 
suited to the gramophone: even an 
assiduous concert-goer would have to wait 
a long time between public performances of 
the more popular Second Suite (Act 2), while 
as far as the First Suite is concerned his 
opportunities would be negligible. Jean 
Martinon’s spirited and flexible reading of 
this powerful work is in any case noteworthy, 
and the orchestra responds admirably (even 
if a hypercritical ear detects less than perfect 
ensemble occasionally in rubati). The 
recording is clear and direct, rather better 
on the second side than on the first, and 
catches in its own quality something of the 
incisive brilliance of the music. LS. 
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SIBELIUS. Karelia Suite, Op. 11— 
Overture. Pelléas et Mélisande, 
Incidental Music, Op. 46.—Nos. 2 
(Mélisande), 6 (Pastorale), 7 (At the 
Spinning Wheel), 8 (Entracte) and 9 
(Death of Mélisande). The London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Anthony Collins. Decca LW5209 
(10 in., 19s. 6d.). 

Nos. 2, 7, 8 and g of the Pelléas et 
Meélisande suite have already appeared as a 
filler to Anthony Collins’s record of the 
Sixth Symphony (see M.M.’s_ review, 
November 1955). No. 6, the pretty Pastorale. 
is new, and so is this version of the Karelia 
Overture—a spacious and finely imagina- 
tive performance, strikingly well recorded. 


A.P. 
SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 4 in D 
minor, Op. 120 (original 1841 
version). Royal Philharmonic 


Orchestra conducted by Stanley 


Pope. Philips NBR 6004 (10 in., 
25s. gd.). 

LSO, Krips (4/54) LXT2887 
Philharmonia, Cantelli (5/54) (H) BLP1044 
Berlin PO, Furtwaengler (7/55) DG16063 


The earlier records of this symphony 
listed above do not strictly come into com- 
parison, for Stanley Pope conducts not the 
usually heard revision of 1851—and which 
the other conductors above use—but 
Schumann’s original version of ten years 
earlier. With most composers one would 
say that second thoughts were probably 
best, and why revive something the 
composer thought better of ? But Schumann 
is an exception, for one reason at any rate, 
in that as he got older he thickened his 
orchestration so ineffectively that most 
conductors spend half their time trying to 
thin it out again. (The sleeve note attri- 
butes this to the inefficient Diisseldorf 
orchestra but I had always understood 
that it was due more to Schumann’s own 
inefficiency as a conductor—doubling every- 
thing up made certain that someone would 
come in at any tricky lead !). 

Apparently Brahms was most anxious 
that this first version should be published 
and played (though with no enthusiasm 
from Clara Schumann). For us, so used 
to the revision, it is difficult to consider the 
first version fairly after only a hearing or 
two. The well-loved second version is so 
fixed in our affections. The actual differences 
in the music (apart from the scoring) are 
few and occur only in the outside move- 
ments. As far as I have got used to them, 
I cannot say that I find most of them 
better than Schumann’s second thoughts, 
and one or two seem to me to be com- 
paratively trite. The orchestration is 
certainly better. It is lighter and wood- 
wind instruments have quite a lot to do 
on their own. This is a gain, though it 
cannot be said that even the earlier version 
is a model of orchestration. 

However, this is clearly a record of very 
great interest, and all Schumann lovers 
will be grateful to the conductor and to 
Philips for making this available. I think 
no score is to be had but at least we can 
discover now what this symphony was like 
as Schumann originally composed it. 

The performance itself does not seem to 
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be greatly distinguished, having little of 
the sensitiveness of Cantelli’s directing of the 
later version, easily the best of them. A 
comparison of the playing of the slow 
movement makes this clear—and it is a 
fair comparison, for this movement is not 
noticeably different in the two scores. But 
comparison is not the important thing in 
this instance and we can be grateful for an 
adequately played and recorded perform- 
ance for its own special interest. fe 


STRAUSS, R. Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, Op. 60. Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted from 
the pianoforte by Ferdinand Leitner. 
D.G.G. DGM18237 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
VPO, Krauss (2/58) LXT 2756. 

Never did I think the day would dawn 
when I should say that Berliners showed 
more sense of humour and more subtlety 
than Viennese ; but on the basis of this 
delicious Strauss suite there is simply no 
question about it. All the failings for which 

I reproached the Vienna Phil in their 

version three years ago—a lack of fire and 

sense of fun, polished but listless playing— 
are absent from this most enjoyable per- 
formance. (Incidentally, a new hearing of 
the earlier issue convinces me that I was 
unduly harsh on Decca’s recorded quality 
before: let me withdraw that part of my 
criticism.) Perhaps as a result of having no 
conductor, but the players grouped round 
the piano almost in chamber-music style, 
there is an intimacy of approach which is 
appealing and entirely in accord with 
Strauss’s intentions (though it is interesting 
to note how he enriches his texture as the 
suite goes on). Conductor or no, the 
ensemble is impeccable throughout, and the 
playing and sensitivity to nuance really 
beautiful. For a quick comparison between 
the two recordings, there is nothing more 
revealing than Lully’s Minuet, which with 
Krauss is cold and impersonal, with Leitner 
warm and glowing (as it was with Strauss 
himself). The Fencing-master, if he does not 
match Beecham’s swaggering braggadocio, 
is lithe and nimble ; and the solo violinist 
in the Dance of the tailors is easily the best 
player we have had on records in this 
virtuoso part. Even he, however, with his 
smooth technique, cannot eradicate from 
my memory the dashing fiddler in the old 

Polydor recording which the composer 

conducted—that was a real Polish tailor: 

this one has been caught up in the world of 
fashion and has half-forgotten his origins. 

However, this is very clearly a first-rate 

issue, and one which deserves the highest 

recommendation. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Suite No. 3 in G 
major, Op. 55. Orchestre de la 
Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire de Paris conducted by 
Sir Adrian Boult. Decca LXT5099 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

This is now the only available version of 
this particular Tchaikovsky Suite, for 
the Nixa recording of them all has been 
withdrawn. As the writer of the sleeve-note 
well says, about the disappearance of this 
music from the concert repertoire, it is “a 
pity, for the first three Suites are highly 
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characteristic works, orchestrated with 
Tchaikovsky’s usual mastery ”. (He rightly 
excepts the 4th Suite, Mozartiana, which can 
well lay forgotten.) The Third Suite, now 
mostly remembered only by the last move- 
ment, the Theme and Variations, is 
entirely delightful and I enormously enjoyed 
hearing it. 

Sir Adrian Boult is so associated with the 
London Philharmonic these days that it is a 
surprise to find him popping up with a 
Parisian orchestra. The result is a great 
success—the unfamiliar orchestra has 
stimulated him to his best form—and, 
apart from the unfamiliar and therefore 
fresh earlier movements, I even particularly 
enjoyed the Theme and Variations in this 
extremely good and well-played perform- 
ance (and I thought I had grown tired of 
them). 

Since the recording is also excellent, this 
can be recommended as a_ thoroughly 
attractive and most enjoyable record. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Concerto for 
Bass Tuba and Orchestra. Con- 
certo for Oboe and Orchestra. 
Philip Catelinet (bass tuba), Evelyn 
Rothwell (oboe), London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Sir John 
Barbirolli. H.M.V. BLP1078 (10 in., 
2gs. 64d.). 

These two V.W. concertos will be 
unfamiliar even to the great majority of his 
admirers, but for slightly different reasons. 
The Oboe Concerto of 1944 is rarely played 
because of its exhausting technical demands 
on the soloist ; but the great difficulty of 
the oboe part cannot justify the work being 
so easily dismissed as unsatisfactory as, for 
example, Dr. Percy Young dismisses it in 
his book on the composer. Musically 
indeed, though it may have no particularly 
memorable themes, the concerto has a 
distinct, somewhat astringent, flavour of its 
own. Evelyn Rothwell copes with apparent 
ease with the tricky solo part, even to 
obtaining the final high D fp (a point which 
always worried the late Hubert Foss): her 
tone, however, emerges rather larger than 
lifesize in the recording. The L.S.O. strings 
accompany efficiently, though they are too 
thickly recorded. 

The Tuba Concerto was written in 1954 
for the L.S.O. Jubilee, and first performed 
by the present soloist. (The small number 
of tuba players of solo status is bound to 
restrict performance.) It remains, even to 
the most sympathetic listener, a curiosity 
rather than a convincing work of art. The 
lumbering gait of the solo tuba, like that of a 
sea-lion negotiating a step-ladder, arouses 
interest rather than pleasure, and though it 
galumphs in the outer movements as 
adequately as its short-breathed nature 
allows, to my mind it becomes ponderously 
grotesque when it comes over all sentimental 
in the Romanza. (And before irate brass- 
players write to protest, let me quickly add 
that I speak as one who used to play the 
instrument himself.) All this in no way 
detracts from the skilful performance of Mr. 
Catelinet on this disc: if anyone can bring 
it off, he can. The recording makes the 
orchestra sound very weak in bass. L.S. 
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Violin Concerto in CG 
minor; Violin Concerto in 4 
minor. Jan Tomasow (violin) 
Gustav Leonhardt (cembalo). 
Chamber Orchestra of the Viennz 
State Opera. ‘Concerto Grosso ir 
D minor, Op. 3, No. 11. Jar 
Tomasow (violin), Wilhelm Hiibne: 
(violin), George Harand (’cello) 
Concerto for Flute and Orchestra. 
Op. 10, No. 3. Ludwig Pfersmann 
(flute), Gustav Leonhardt (cembalo). 
Chamber Orchestra of the Vienna 
State Opera. Vanguard PVL7018 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

The G minor Concerto (No. 343 in Marc 
Pincherle’s catalogue) is Opus XII, No. 1, 
the first of the collection of six concertos for 
solo violin published in Amsterdam at the 
same time as Opp. X and XI, and dated 
by Pincherle around 1729-30. The A minor 
Concerto is No. 6 of the Estro Armonico, 
Op. III. No. 11 of this same collection, the 
D minor Concerto Grosso, with a trio of 
soloists, is probably the best known of all 
Vivaldi’s compositions: Koussevitsky and 
Stokowski recordings, among others, made 
it popular. The flute concerto which closes 
the new disc is The Goldfinch (Il Gardellino), 
No. 3 of the collection of six which were 
the first flute concertos ever published. 

Without being in any way an obvious 
first choice among the many Vivaldi 
* concerts ” now available, the new Van- 
guard offers pleasant listening. The playing 
is tidy, without being particularly incisive ; 
and in slow movements Jan Tomasow will 
be found rather too dreamy and romantic 
in stye for those who admire the poise of the 
Virtuosi di Roma performances. Perhaps 
the lack of urgency that one sometimes feels 
results from there not being a conductor. 
The gem of the disc is The Goldfinch, which 
would make an attractive 45 if it could be 
extracted, for Ludwig Pfersmann plays the 
liquid, limpid sequences in beautiful style, 
and is admirable in the central movement 
(which Pincherle described as “‘ a model of 
cantabile flute writing—perhaps only Bach, 
in the instrumental parts of his cantatas, 
attained to such perfection ”’). A.P. 


VIVALDI. 


VIERNE. Symphony No. 2 in E major 


for Organ, Op. 20. Pierre 
Cochereau (organ). London 
L’Oiseau-Lyre OL50103 (12 in., 39s. 
74d.). Recorded on the Organ of 
Notre Dame de Paris. 

Louis Vierne was a pupil of César Franck 
and of Widor, and the successor of the latter 
in the provision of large-scale organ solo 
symphonies. He wrote six of them; the 
second, first of them, I believe, to achieve a 
complete recording, is a monumental five- 
movement structure of Allegro, Choral, 
Scherzo, Cantabile, and Finale. To be able to 
play a Vierne symphony at all was at one 
time a mark of an organist of the highest 
technical distinction. The technical diff- 
culties of this one, however, would not be 
apparent merely from listening to the 
record, for Pierre Cochereau sails through 
them with no audible difficulty whatever ; 
his playing is skilful in the extreme. 

For nearly all his life Vierne was the 
organist of Notre-Dame in Paris, and so the 
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DIE ZAUBERFLOTE 


(The Magic Flute)—Mozart 


DIETRICH FISCHER-DIESKAU - RITA STREICH : ERNST HAFLIGER 
MARIA STADER <: JOSEF GREINDL - KIM BORG 
RIAS Kammerchor : Berliner Motettenchor 
RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin 
Conductor : FERENC FRICSAY 
DGM 18267-9 











OVERTURE “LEONORA No. 3” PIANO CONCERTO No. 25, C MAJOR 
OVERTURE ‘‘CORIOLANUS” K.503—Mozart 
FANTASIA FOR PIANO, CHORUS AND CARL SEEMANN, Piano 


The Munich Philharmonic Orchestra 


ORCHESTRA, C MINOR, OPUS 80 
Conductor: FRITZ LEHMANN OG 16014 


—Beethoven | 
ANDOR FOLDES, Piano VIOLIN SONATA No. 9, A MAJOR 


RIAS K: erchor . Berliner Motettenchor 
one . (KREUTZER)—Beethoven 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra _ 
Conductor : FRITZ LEHMANN DGM 18234 WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN, Violin 
WILHELM KEMPFF, Piano DGM 18092 


SYMPHONY No. 101, D MAJOR (THE CLOCK) 


—Haydn 
RIAS Symphony Orchestra, Berlin 
Conductor: FERENC FRICSAY DG 16013 


THE PIANO WORKS Il 


—Bartok 
From ‘‘ For Children ’’ Book 2 
2 Elegies, Opus 8b 


6 Rumanian Folk Dances 


LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME taedteun 
OPUS 60—Richard Strauss 7 Esquisses, Opus 9 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra Improvisations, Opus 20 
Conductor : FERDINAND LEITNER DGM 18237 ANDOR FOLDES, Piano DGM 18271 


THIRTEENTH RELEASE — AVAILABLE Ist MARCH 
PRICES (incl. P.T.) : DG series—29/6jd. DGM series—39/7id. 


Please write for inclusion in our mailing lists to : 
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All the crispness and atmosphere of a live musical performance reproduced in 
your own living room—that is the magic of High Fidelity. 

Seated in comfort and free from the disturbance and distraction of a concert hall 
audience, you can enjoy the performance of your choice—recorded or broadcast 
under ideal acoustic conditions. A fine degree of tone control enables you to 
adjust the reproduction precisely, to suit the music or your mood. 
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organ of that cathedral was a very good 
choice of instrument; clearly it must be 
able to reproduce precisely the sounds the 
composer had in mind. The cathedral is 
large ; listening to and measuring the final 
echo of each movement leaves a listener 
wondering how the body of the music can 
conceivably sound as clearly as in fact it 
does. It would be idle to pretend that there 
is never a muddle—the last three bars of 
the opening movement must surely be 
heard as eighteen seconds of a loud chord 
of E major, whereas they are really nothing 
of the sort—but the muddle remains of 
an order consistent with the fundamental 
spaciousness and grandeur of the music. 
Equally there is sometimes a seemingly 
harsh-sounding choice of registration, par- 
ticularly in the Cantabile movement ; but it 
may well be that Cochereau is handing on 
a direct tradition of the precise stops that 
Vierne himself used. He died only in 1937, 
and pupils must be living now who 
remember every detail of the original 
registration. 

The more massive of the sounds are 
caught by the recording extremely well, the 
more intimate rather less effectively. The 
background tends to be heavy, though 
certainly not impossibly so; and whether 
the mild roar originates from tape or only 
from atmosphere it would surely strike a 
listener less forcibly if brought up gradually 
at the beginning of each movement instead 
of merely switched on. 

The lover of organ music on the grand 
scale will find this issue extremely rewarding; 
so will all of us anxious to learn more of 
Vierne. M.M. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BACH. Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 
in G major. Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 4 in G major. Chamber 
Orchestra of the Vienna State 
Opera conducted by Felix Prohaska. 
Nixa PVL7016 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Concerto No. 3: 

Stuttgart Cham. Orch. Munchinger 

(1/51) LX 3029 
London Baroque Ens., Haas (12/53) WLP 6309-2 
Schola Cantorum Basiliensis, Wenzinger 

(4/55) AP 13016 


Horenstein and ensemble (12/55) DL 122-1 


Concerto No. 4: 
Stuttgart Cham. Orch., Munchinger 

9/50) LXT 2501 
London Baroque Ens., Haas (12/53) WLP 6309-3 

Schola Cantorum Basiliensis, Wenzinger 
(4/55) APM 14011 
Horenstein and bl (12/55) DL 122-2 
Before the war we would all of us have 
been astonished by each one of the above 
performances. In every case the conductor 
realises that the Brandenburg Concertos 
are chamber music and not orchestral, and 
has tried, more or less conscientiously, to 
achieve an 18th century style. There is a 
harpsichord in all five versions, and, in 
the Fourth Concerto, recorders are used 
for the flute parts in every version except 
Miinchinger’s. Thus recordings of this 
quality are by now a commonplace, and 
\t is a trifle disconcerting to realise that live 
performances in London of a similar 
quality are still a great rarity. The 
vld pre-war renditions with massed strings 
‘ave given way to no performances at all. 
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But with more and more recordings of 


the “authentic’’ type, the somewhat naive - 


pleasure with which one __ greeted 
Miinchinger’s pioneer efforts becomes 
qualified as new standards are established. 
All these recordings have many virtues, 
but all have faults as well. One’s choice 
may depend in the first instance on the 
coupling and the price. Let me try to make 
the position clear : 
Miinchinger (10”) 
(12”) 


(12”) 
(12”) 
(10°) 
(12°) 


(12) 


II and III 
IV and VI 
II and IV 
III and V 

II and III 

I and IV 
I, III and VI 
II, 1VandV_ (12%) 

Prohaska III and IV (12”) 
Thus the record here under review is the 
only one to couple III and IV together, but 
would seem less good value than Min- 
chinger and Wenzinger who each offer III 
on a smaller disc (coupled with II), or 
Horenstein who provides one more work 
per disc than his rivals, (but at present 
you have to buy a case and a set of miniature 
scores with it and so there’s not much in 
it in the end). 

Brandenburg III is a bit of a problem 
as regards tempo. The first movement 
will stand up to a good many varieties, 
but wilts at Haas’s 68 crotchets a minute ; 
while, at the opposite extreme, Horenstein’s 
96 crotchets a minute seems a dreadful 
scramble. As regards tempo the other three 
versions are to be preferred. The two- 
chord slow movement is another problem. 
Miinchinger plays them as written ; Haas 
and Horenstein let the harpsichordist execute 
a flourish during the first chord ; Wenzinger 
and Prohaska have an extended ex- 
temporisation on the harpsichord, several 
minutes in length, with the two chords 
coming in at the end of it. This is as good a 
guess as any at what Bach intended here. 
(On the new Prohaska disc the player 
extemporises on the first three notes of the 
first movement.) A third problem is the 
balancing of the harpsichord when the 
other instruments are playing. No one 
wants it to have solo prominence, but it is 
absurd to leave it so much in the back- 
ground that one keeps wondering whether 
the player has got tired and gone home— 
as in the two most recent versions, Horen- 
stein and Prohaska (both Viennese record- 
ings, incidentally). Miinchinger’s and 
Haas’s players may be a little too near the 
microphone, but at least the harpsichord is 
in the picture. The balance is especially 
bad in the Prohaska version of the first 
movement of IV. Not only is the harpsi- 
chord inaudible; the string band can 
hardly be heard either. Fortunately this 
trouble rights itself in time for the remaining 
movements, which are extremely successful. 
The solo violin is particularly good. The 
recorders make nonsense of the semiquaver 
passages in the slow movement, partly 
because they tongue every note—and the 
phrase marks are surely Bach’s—and 
partly because they give these phrases no 
shape. As exactly the same thing happens 
in the other Viennese recording by 
Horenstein, it seems at least possible that 


Haas 
Wenzinger 


Horenstein 
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the recorder players are the same. Else- 
where their playing is reasonably good, 
though not quite the equal of Wenzinger’s 
players. 

In general the new Prohaska is attractive 
(with qualifications noted above), slightly 
to be preferred to Horenstein, but you may 
well like Wenzinger better. R.F. 
(This Prohaska disc is part of a complete 
recording. The other two 12 inch LPs, at 
present only available in America, couple 
Concertos 1 and 2 and 5 and 6.—Ed.) 


BEETHOVEN. Septet in E flat major, 
Op. 20. Members of the Vienna 
Octet. Decca LXT5094 (12 in. 
39s. 74d.). 

As a young man Beethoven had a great 
deal to do with wind instruments, and with 
writing for them; he tried them out as 
soloists, and in different combinations 
with each other, with piano, and with 
strings. His last experiment, a_ highly 
successful one, was this Septet: a wind 
trio of clarinet, horn, and bassoon, balanc- 
ing a string trio of violin, viola, and ’cello, 
with the whole resting on the double-bass’s 
foundation. For shape he chose the old- 
fashioned divertimento: a sequence of six 
movements, including minuet and scherzo 
for good measure, and including also a nod 
towards tradition by allowing the violinist, 
if no concerto movement, at least a solo 
cadenza in the finale. 

The resulting work became so popular 
during Beethoven’s lifetime that he became 
exasperated. For later in his life he con- 
sidered the Septet not only an early work 
but an inferior one—after it his music had 
taken a new, more serious turn; the 
experiments were over, and the odd chamber 
combinations gave way to violin or ‘cello 
and piano, piano trio, and string quartet. 
And the near-or~hestra of the Septet became 
the real orchestra of the symphonies and 
concertos. And in an earlier Toscanini 
recording the near-orchestra of the Septet 
became the real orchestra of the N.B.C., 
by the simple process of multiplying the 
string parts in performance as if the work 
had been orchestral ; the result was a travesty 
of the original (H.M.V. ALP1106 - 3/54). 

All the more welcome, then, is this first 
LP version of the work treating it as a 
septet in reality as well as merely in name. 
This is clearly the new record’s principal 
virtue ; its second is a high level of beauty 
of tone, in playing and recording—the 
clarinet and bassoon in particular have a 
smooth quality most admirably in keeping 
with the music. The balance of the record- 
ing is, however, less satisfactory than its 
tonal quality. For an endeavour has 
obviously been made to prevent the wind 
overpowering the strings, a common failing 
in the work; ‘and the endeavour has 
certainly succeeded, to the point where the 
reverse failing shows in places: there are 
moments of wind solo obscured in some 
degree by their string accompaniment. 
Never obscured is the violin, who leads, in 
every sense, throughout. 

It might be thought, too, that there is 
excess of virtue in the performance itself: 
leisurely and agreeable music needs leisurely 
and agreeable performance, but here 
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receives rather an overdose of the leisure- 
liness. Not enough wholly to obscure the 
agreeableness—that we can still enjoy, 
but would have done still more if it had 
been allied to a greater vitality. Moments 
of uncertain intonation in the violin and of 
furry tone in the horn prove less enjoyable; 
but they remain moments. 

I do not know whether alternative 
versions are on the way; an “only” 
recording has nowadays a habit of not 
remaining so for long. Meanwhile this is 
a musicianly issue, unlikely to cause serious 
disappointment to those anxious to secure 
immediately a recording of the extremely 
agreeable work. M. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. g in A 
major, Op. 47, “Kreutzer”. 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan (violin), 
Wilhelm Kempff (piano). D.G.G. 
DGM 18092 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 9 in A 
major for Violin and Piano, Op. 475 
“Kreutzer”. Sonata No. 5 in 
F major for Violin and Piano, 
Op. 24, “ Spring”. Mischa Elman 
(violin), Joseph Seiger (piano). Decca 
LXT5126 (12 in., 39s. 74d.) 


Sonata No. 5: 
Ferras, Barbizet 
Ploeck, Palenicek 
Fuchs, Balsam 
Menuhin, Kentner 


(3/54) LGX66014 
(8/54) LPM129 
(7/54) AXTL1052 
(7/54) (H)ALP1105 


(11/52) LXT2732 
Heifetz, Moiseiwitsch oa weet 
Fuchs, Balsam TL1045 
Francescatti, Casadesus “Obs Wt 
de Vito, Aprea (2/56) ALP1319 


The Schneiderhan-Kempff partnership 
play the Kreutzer quite superbly; their 
clean, classical style matches the music 
ideally. In the outer movements, too, there 
is a rhythmic impulse which must prove 
convincing, though the centrally-placed 
variations do seem a trifle lethargic by 
comparison. Only by comparison ; and in 
spite of being put to the test, as is also the 
first movement, of having all the repeats 
played. 

This luxury, or prodigality perhaps, self- 
evidently lengthens an already long work, 
and D.G.G. are to some extent forced into 
the position of taking the whole of a 
twelve-inch disc over the Kreutzer and still 
splitting the variations between the two 
sides. For this they do, however, make some 
amends by offering an entirely first-class 
recording. This is in the same class as that 
of H.M.V.’s issue last month of the beautiful 
performance by Giaconda de Vito and Tito 
Aprea ; and there a moderation in reveat- 
making allowed a happier spacing. Any 
differences in the quality of performance of 
the two versions are so insubstantial that 
this H.M.V. may, on consideration of 
spacing, be recommended to buyers happily 
unconcerned with expense ; others might 
still very well consider Francescatti and 
Casadesus on the Philips disc. 

Or, very reasonably, the new Decca. For 
this is also a first-class recording (bar about 
four echoes of the chord terminating the 
first movement), which manages both to 
avoid splitting the variations between the 
sides and also to include by way of fill-up 
another complete sonata, the Spring. These 
practical advantages, however, must be set 
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against the disadvantage of a style of per- 
formance not entirely classical throughout : 
the more energetic sections of the music 
display Elman and Seiger to be a fine team, 
but the less energetic do seem to offer them 
a temptation to indulge in something of a 
romantic style, a temptation to which they 
sometimes succumb. Though not, except 
for one downwards swoop of nearly two 
octaves on Elman’s part, in at all an 
unbearable degree. 

In the Spring Sonata this style of per- 
formance is very much more in keeping 
with the style of the music; but here a 
balance which elsewhere is exemplary is 
ruffled when Beethoven is old-fashioned 
enough to give the piano the tune above the 
violin’s accompaniment figure. To bring 
this off, where possible at all, demands 
inhuman reticence on the violinist’s part ; 
Elman is human. The recording, however, 
is throughout as good as in the Kreutzer. 

This makes the new version of the Spring 
a strong competitor with the best of its 
rivals. These seem to me to be Fuchs and 
Balsam on Brunswick AXTL1052, who 
give what is on the whole the most deter- 
mined reading ; and Menuhin and Kentner 
on HMV ALPr105, whose performance 
rather more closely resembles that of 
Elman and Seiger. Both these competing 


versions allow one side to the Spring, and 
for backing Brunswick offer the Beethoven 
earlier G major Sonata, Op. 30 no. 3, 
H.M.V. the later G major, Op. 96. 

M 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 2 in A 
major, Op. 12, No. 2. Sonata No. 4 
in A minor, Op. 23. Yehudi 
Menuhin (violin), Louis Kentner 
(piano). H.M.V. ALP1338 (12 in., 
39s. 73d.). 

Sonata No. 2: 
Fuchs, Balsam 
Schneiderhan, Kempff 


Sonata No. 4: 
Rostal, Osborn 


(6/54) AXTL1046 
(2/55) DGM18083 


(11/52) LXT2752 
Fuchs, Balsam (9/54) AXTL1057 
Francescatti, Casadesus (2/55) ABR4025 


This latest disc in the Menuhin-Kentner 
Beethoven series is up against plenty of 
competition, and seems moreover to have 
been made when the duo were not on their 
best form. For the salient characteristic at 
least of their A minor is a lack of animation : 
the Presto has little thrust even to begin with, 
and what does exist is nullified by Kentner’s 
mannerism of letting the rhythm sag at ends 
of phrases: the rit. a line or so from the end 
starts too soon and is much exaggerated. 
The Andante scherzoso too reveals no spark 
of humour and is, instead, entirely serioso 
in conception (in analysis, the second of 
each group of two quavers is seen to be too 
long). To this is added a rather muffled, 
cold-in-the-head kind of recorded tone ; so 
that though this new version can, on various 
grounds, hold its own with the Fuchs- 
Balsam, it does not match the vitality of the 
Francescatti-Casadesus, and certainly can- 
not challenge the Rostal-Osborn, which I 
find the best of the lot. 

As to the A major Sonata, in the first 
movement I like the crisp vigour of Fuchs 
and Balsam better than Menuhin and 
Kentner’s more careful and sentimental 
handling, which is Allegro in tempo but 
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scarcely Allegro vivacé as marked ; but in 
the second movement the position is 
reversed, for they have the sensitivity lack- 
ing in the American team. Whether you 
like their rubatos (particularly in the 
F major episode), however, and whether 
you prefer this slower tempo for Andante pii 
tosto Allegretto to Schneiderhan and Kempff’s, 
are matters of opinion. Certainly when it 
comes to the finale I found their tempo 
much gayer than the German pair ; though 
Kentner’s gulped arpeggios near the end 
are a pity. As on the reverse side, the 
recorded tone is not of the best. 
LS. 


BORODIN. Quartet No. 2 in D major. 
SHOSTAKOVITCH. Quartet No. 1, 
Op. 49. Armenian State String 
Quartet. Columbia 33CX1334 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 
Quartet No.2 in D: 
Hollywood Quartet (8/53) CTL7031 


There is much to recommend about this 
new disc. The balance of the four instru- 
ments is excellent, and so is the quality of 
the sound. The music is delightful, the 
Shostakovitch perhaps surprisingly so for 
this very gifted composer does not always 
write as well as he has it in him to do. But 
the performance of the Borodin is only fair 
and not for one moment to be compared 
with that given by the Hollywood Quartet. 
The intonation of the Russian players is 
sometimes at fault, notably that of the 
viola, and some of their rubato sounds to 
me just plain unmusical, notably the 
excessive slow-ups in the scherzo of the 
Borodin. The ’cellist plays the famous 
Nocturne tune pretty well, and I rather 
think that his surprisingly ‘“ straight ” 
interpretation might wear better than the 
very rubato performance of the Hollywood 
*cellist. But the Hollywood Quartet are 
altogether more proficient in the finale ; 
in technique, ensemble and musicianship 
they leave their rivals well behind. I found 
myself enjoying the Shostakovitch much 
more than the Borodin; it is, I think, 
rather better played while the music is 
easy on the ear and at the same time has 
real quality. You may well find the disc 
worth buying for the sake of this work. 

R.F. 


BRAHMS. Quartet No. 2 in A minor, 
Op. 51, No. 2. 

SCHUBERT. Quartet No. 10 in E flat 
major. Op. 125, No. 1. 

MENDELSSOHN. Capriccio in E 
minor, Op. 81. Amadeus String 
Quartet. H.M.V. ALP1337 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 

This is much the best recording of the 
Brahms since the Hollywood Quartet did 
it in 1952, and as the new Amadeus version 
takes only one side over it (whereas the 
Hollywood took two) it is much better 
value. This music is in truth most beauti- 
fully played, and the greater virility of the 
Hollywoods in the last movement is more 
than offset by the lovely quality the 
Amadeus Quartet achieve in the more 
lyrical first and second movements. I 
found the first violin just a shade too 
prominent in the opening movement ; in 
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Etude No. 6 in A minor after Paganini’s Caprice No. 24 
Friedrich Wihrer, piano 
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BIZET 
Roma, ballet 
CHABRIER 
Bourée Fantasque, ballet 
New York City Ballet Orchestra (Barzin) 
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39/74 1—12” record PL 9320 
ECHOES OF ITALY 
George Feyer, piano, with rhythm accompaniment 
Smooth as silk 
29/64 1—10’ record VX 620 
ECHOES OF LATIN-AMERICA 
George Feyer, piano, with rhythm accompaniment 
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29/6 1—10” record VX 670 
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the passage near the end of the exposition, 
where violin and viola alternate with the 
tune, the latter is noticeably too backward. 
But this fault is not apparent in the later 
movements. I also felt that the players 
had not quite plumbed the passage near 
the end of the slow movement marked 
molto p e dolce; this obviously means that 
Brahms wanted these very beautiful bars 
highlighted in some way, and I think a 
very slightly slower tempo would have 
helped. The Amadeus make no difference 
between this passage and what has gone 
before. But these are tiny failings in a 
superbly played and recorded performance. 


The Schubert on the other side is an 
early work, and rather small beer in 
comparison with the three later works he 
wrote in this medium. The choice of the 
key of E flat for all four movements leads 
to monotony. But at least this Quartet 
has the virtue of conciseness, a rare one in 
Schubert’s music, and there is room for an 
excellent and little known chip from 
Mendelssohn’s workshop on the same side. 
This Capriccio is really an introduction 
and fugue, and though it may have been 
intended to go with the other movements 
in E minor that were posthumously lumped 
together as opus 81, it cannot possibly have 
anything to do with the E flat fugue that 
completes this opus. It is an attractive 
piece, and there is everything to be said 
for treating it as self-sufficient and separat- 
ing it from its ill-assorted neighbours. 
Again the playing in these two works is 
beautifully smooth and expressive; you 
will be lucky if you ever hear better 
performances. 


SCHUMANN. Piano Quintet in E fiat 
major, Op. 44. Piano Quartet in 
E flat major, Op. 47. Walter 
Bohle (piano), Members of the 
Barchet Quartet. Vox PL8960 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Quintet, Op. 44: 
Curzon, Budapest Quartet 


(6/53) 383CX1050 
Rubinstein, Paganini Quartet 
(11/53) (H) BLP1031 


It was high time someone remembered 
that Schumann is due for centenary 
treatment this year as well as Mozart, and 
Vox give good value by putting two of his 
best chamber works on to one disc. Un- 
fortunately the quality leaves much to be 
desired. The instruments seem rather too 
close to the microphone and the strings 


have a hard, scrannel-pipey sound for - 


which I presume the engineers rather than 
the players are responsible. In the slow 
movement of the quintet there are a large 
number of silent beats, and many of these 
silences are inexplicably disturbed, not by 
pre-echo, but, on the contrary by echo 
itself, faint but audible repetitions of the 
preceding notes. The playing in this work 
is solid but a little unimaginative. The 
H.M.V. version is not perfectly balanced 
for Rubinstein is too prominent, but the 
quality of the sound is much warmer and 
more glowing. But the Columbia recording 
is still the best of the lot in my view; 
Curzon and the Budapest Quartet play 
this music as it should be played. 


However it is not to be denied that Vox 
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give the customer two works for the price 
of one, and the quartet is given a decidedly 
better performance than the quintet. 
Perhaps the slow movement is a little too 
slow for andante—it sounds less like a Grand 
Hotel number when taken more briskly— 
but the splendidly virile (and ingenious) 
finale is most competently played. 
Schumann must have had the finale of 
the “‘ Jupiter’? symphony in mind when he 
wrote it, but only, I presume, in his sub- 
conscious mind, R.F. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


BACH. Sonata in B flat major, Op. 17 
No. 6. 

PERGOLESI. Sonata in B flat major. 
Sonata in G major. Daniel Baren- 
boim (piano). Philips NBErr1o15 
(7 in., 11s. 1od.). 

Part of the pleasure in a twelve-year-old’s 
performances no doubt derives from seeing 
the boy at work. The pieces on this disc 
are quite pretty ones, conscientiously 


played ; but I would rather hear Gieseking 
or Kempff or Casadesus as their interpreter. 
A.P. 


BACH. Fugue in G minor, “ Little ”, 
Peters Vol. IV, No. 7. Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, Peters Vol. IV, 
No. 4. E. Power Biggs (organ). 
Philips ABE10007 (7 in., 13s. 24$d.). 
Recorded in Symphony Hall, Boston. 

Boston, as W. L. Sumner’s book on The 

Organ makes plain, has always been an 

important organ centre for the United 

States. On the strength of this record, the 

present organ in the Symphony Hall 

(successor to the famous Walcker instru- 

ment) would seem to have a gocd deal of 

pleasant flue work, pretty mixtures, fair 
reeds and a rather horrid pedal reed (over 
which Mr. Power Biggs piles up the 
towering chords of the D minor Toccata). 

His playing is clear, generally steady, and 

presents what seems to be, rather 

surprisingly, the only available version of 
the well-known little G minor Fugue. But 

Geraint Jones’s very fine account of the 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor, played on 

the organ of the Martin und Nicolaikirche 

at Steinkirchen, remains available on 

H.M.V. C4214, and this remains a first 

choice. ALP. 


BACH. Six Trio Sonatas : No. 1 in 
E flat major, BWV525; No. 2 in 
C minor, BWV526; No. 3 in D 
minor, BWV527; No. 4 in E minor, 
BWV528; No. 5 in C major, 
BWV529; No. 6 in G major, 
BWV530. Helmut Walcha (organ). 
D.G.G. Archive APM14503-4 (two 
12 in., 79s. 3d.). 


Germani 

(3/55) (H) CLP1025 and (4/55) (H) CLP1026 

I must (with regret, because I admire 
him as an artist) add a third unfavourable 
verdict to those already given on Germani’s 
two discs of Bach’s Trio Sonatas by R.F. 
(3/55) and D.S. (4/55). It is hard to 
believe that Germani can have been happy 
about the choice of the organ of All Souls, 
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Langham Place, for the recording of works 
that demand, pre-eminently, absolute clarity 
of texture, perfect balance, and adequate 
possibilities of contrast in registration. The 
sound on the Germani discs never has the 
required chamber music clarity and the 
booming pedal parts (which are given an 
independent supporting bass and are not 
meant to be obtrusive) become exceedingly 
wearisome. Helmut Walcha plays the 
Sonatas on the two organs which he has 
used in his previous recordings, the small 
organ of St. Jakobi, Liibeck (Nos. 1 and 6) 
and the Schnitger organ in Cappel (the 
remainder) and they are, of course, perfect 
for the purpose: though one must accept 
a rather bronchial quality of tone in some 
notes above the stave on a stop used on 
one of the manuals in the outer move- 
ments of the first Sonata and the first 
movements of Nos. 5 and 6, but this 
causes only momentary discomfort. 

Some particular felicities are the wood 
and string tone used in the slow movement 
of No. 1, the exuberant playing of the last 
movement of No. 2, the diapason tones in 
the first movement of No. 3, and the flute 
tone in the lovely pastoral slow movement, 
the playing and registration of the beautiful 
slow movement—one of Bach’s finest—of 
No. 4 (originally used as the Sinfonia to 
the second part of the church cantata Die 
Himmel erzhdlen (No. 76) the lively last 
movement of this sonata with its chains of 
dancing triplet figures and a kind of 
celestial Donald Duck stop for the middle 
part. The playing throughout is, indeed, 
of the finest quality and the recording is 
admirable with very good surfaces and 
only a little obtrusive pedal-board action 
in the opening movement of No. 5. The 
Sonatas are arranged on the discs as 
follows: APM14503, Nos. 1, 3, 6. 
APM14504, Nos. 2, 4, 5- A.R. 


BACH. Sonata No. 3 in C major. 
Partita No. 3 in E major. Johanna 
Martzy (violin). Columbia 33CX1288 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

(11/54) LXT2953 
Renardy (5/51) LM4536 


Sonata No. 3 and Partita No. 3 in the 
separate numbering, that is; or Sonatas 
Nos. 5 and 6 when the combined set is 
numbered continuously. Both works are 
played by Johanna Martzy with the most 
unfailingly beautiful tone, a virtue which is 
carried over into the faultless recording ; 
and with an unfailing regard for the 
shaping, within the bounds of technical 
possibility, of Bach’s line. 

The bounds of technical possibility, 
however, exert their influence in the 
opening Adagio of the C major Sonata 
possibly more than anywhere else in the 
entire set. Some solution to the extravagant 
demands must of course be worked out: 
Miss Martzy’s, in places, is to return to 
sustained notes on the middle strings after 
striking them arpeggio-wise with the 
others, trying to catch them in time; not 
always, though, does it turn out actually 
to be in time. But the outrageous demands 
of this particular movement dealt with, all 
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is made to appear plain sailing by the 
exercise of the utmost skill and artistry: 
the Gavotte of the E major Partita goes 
particularly well. 

Indeed this E major Partita as a whole 
makes a fitting climax to Miss Martzy’s 
whole set, now completed by the issue of 
the present disc. Seeking a complete set 
played by the same artist, this is the one I 
would choose ; it is formed of Columbia 
330X1286 (which I reviewed last October), 
1287 (reviewed last November), and the 
present disc, 1288. Its competitor is the 
complete set made by Telmanyi, issued on 
Decca LXT 2951/2/3, and reviewed in 
November, 1954. For this set Telmanyi 
used the Vega Bach Bow, a device for 
sustaining notes, of very substantial historical 
and instrumental interest; and in some 
passages this device does secure effects at 
which playing with an ordinary bow can 
only hint. Even so the overwhelming 
musicianship of Miss Martzy’s playing must 
surely allow her set to be rivalled only be 
Telmanyi’s, not surpassed ; and on balance 
I prefer it. 

Direct choice between them is not of 
course inevitable: identically coupled, the 
two sets might perhaps profitably be mixed. 
Pursuing such possibilities, at least one 
other single disc is so good that it should 
certainly be considered: Schneiderhan’s of 
the D minor Partita (No. 2, including the 
famous Chaconne) on the ten-inch Archive 
AP 13029. But discussing alternatives 
must not be allowed to obscure the achieve- 
ment of the issue under primary review: a 
most beautiful disc completing an entirely 
winning set. M.M. 


BACH. Toccata and Fugue in D minor. 
Prelude and Fugue in A major. 
Prelude and Fugue in F minor. 
Prelude and Fugue in B minor. 
Albert Schweitzer (organ). Philips 
ABL3092 (12 in., 38s. 3d.). 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer made this record 
(on the organ of his parish church at 
Gunsbach, Alsace, which was built to his 
own specification) during his visit to 
Europe in 1952 and one can only marvel that 
a man seventy eight years old, and away for 
such long periods of time from any instru- 
ment but his ancient pedal piano, can 
play so fluently and serenely as this. That 
sounds as if there were allowances to be 
made: but when one has said that Dr. 
Schweitzer’s fingers occasionally stumble 
and that once, in the B minor Fugue, he 
slows down his tempo (after a long passage 
for manuals only) before the pedal entry, 
it remains only to praise. He has recorded 
the F minor Prelude and Fugue before on 
78’s but not the other works, and _ this 
work and the D minor (“‘ Dorian ”’) Prelude 
and Fugue appear for the first time on L.P. 
discs. 

The tempos, as we expect, are all on the 
slow side, but if that robs the Toccata of 
the brilliance some would like, it allows one 
to admire the noble architecture of the 
Fugue. 

The lovely Prelude and Fugue in A major 
is played with a delightful grace and fresh- 
ness: and the playing of the great B minor 
Prelude and Fugue seems to sum up all 
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Schweitzer’s great love for and deep know- 
ledge of Bach. The phrasing, in common 
time, he speaks of as typical of the composer 
and it can clearly be heard in the exposition 
of the Fugue, the accented note of each 
group being regarded, as a rule, as not the 
commencement but the end of the phrase, 
so that in this fugue subject, for example, 
the phrase runs from the second quaver of 
the first group to the first quaver of the 
second group, and so on: this scheme Dr. 
Schweitzer carries out with great clarity 
in all the parts, but very effectively alters 
it to conventional accentuation at two 
points. 

The recording is very good indeed and 
it is only in the B minor Fugue that the 
pedal stop sounds too weak in relation to 
the upper parts, but that may be the fault 
of the stop rather than of the recording 
apparatus. I must congratulate Philips on 
a sleeve which (if shiney!) gives us a 
wonderful and moving picture of Dr. 
Schweitzer and, both on front and back, 
most valuable notes, with musical illus- 
trations, by this great man on the works 
recorded. 

The disc has arrived for review at the 
last moment but I hope I have said enough 
most warmly to recommend it to all lovers 
of Bach. 


BARTOK. Piano Sonata (1926). 
BERG. Piano Sonata, Op. 1. 
HINDEMITH. Sonata No. 2. 
SCRIABIN. Sonata No. 4 in F sharp, 
- 30. Zadel Skolovsky (piano). 


Philips NBL5025 (12 in., 33s. 114d.). 


This is an intelligent piece of programme- 
building: four twentieth-century sonatas, 
and three of them new to the current LP 
catalogues (the Berg Sonata appeared on 
Ducretet-Thomson MELg4008, played by 
Jeanne Manchon Theis, reviewed 8/55 ; 
a Vox disc of the Barték has been deleted). 
The juxtaposition of the Scriabin (1903) 
and the Berg (1906-8), two romantic 
sonatas of advanced harmonic idiom, is 
interesting ; the Barték Piano Sonata, a 
masterwork, would be welcome in any 
programme ; and though personally I find 
the Hindemith an unattractive piece, it is 
the most readily approachable, as well as 
being the shortest, of the three sonatas 
composed in 1936, and is the only example 
of Hindemith’s piano music in the cata- 
logues. 

But the merits of the disc tend to end with 
its programme, for Zadel Skolovsky gives 
slapdash performances. All four sonatas 
carry very clear instructions from their 
composers about dynamics and tempo: Mr. 
Skolovsky rides roughshod over their wishes. 
A Canadian-born pianist of Russian origin, 
he is Curtis-trained. (Godowsky), and 
apparently first came before the wide 
American public when he deputized for 
Hofmann at a New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony concert in 1945. He can 
certainly play, and launches fearlessly into 
the complications of the Scriabin and the 
Barték. But the performances have got too 
far away from the original scores ; no one, 
for example, would be able to reconstruct 
with even fair accuracy the Berg Sonata as 
Berg set it down from the performance on 
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the record. Sloppiness about note-values is 
an unlikable thing ; so is the subjugation 
of the composer’s dynamic markings to 
immediate pianistic effect. The piano tone 
is hard and shallow. 

The works, however, are well worth 
investigation. The Scriabin is a beautiful 
and imaginative piece of romantic writing. 
Perhaps Geza Anda could be persuaded to 
record the Barték sonata ? A.P. 


BARTOK. From “For Children”. 
Book 2. Two Elegies, Op. 8b. Six 
Rumanian Folk Dances. Second 
Fantasy. Seven Sketches, Op. 9. 
Improvisations on Hungarian 
Peasant Songs, Op. 20. Andor 
Foldes (piano). D.G.G. DGM1827: 
(12in., 39s. 74d.). 

This record joins with Geza Anda’s of Book 
I of For Children and the Sonatina (Columbia 
33CX1176) to provide us with a valuable, 
representative, fascinating and thoroughly 
enjoyable selection from Barték’s early 
piano music. The earliest of the pieces is 
the Second Fantasy, No.3 of Four Piano 
Pieces (1903), student work ; Mr. Halsey 
Stevens (in The Life and Music of Béla 
Barték) suggests that they would have been 
withdrawn, as Barték’s early work in 
manuscript was, had they not been pub- 
lished and so out of his hands. 

For Children, the Two Elegies and the 
Seven Sketches date from the same time, 
1908-10, though both For Children and the 
Sketches were revised in 1945. Book I of 
the former, based on Hungarian folktunes, 
has been recorded by Anda ; Foldes plays 
a selection from Book II, which is based 
on Slovakian folktunes, and plays with 
a clarity, brilliance and simplicity that set 
one’s fingers tingling. The recording is 
quite astonishingly clean and faithful. 
These are fascinating little melodies set 
out with clean, crisp harmonies suggested 
by the tunes themselves. The Two Elegies 
are very different in style, and hark back 
to Bartédk’s late-Romantic period; _ the 
second of them recalls the Debussy of the 
Deux Arabesques in texture, though it is 
interestingly constructed from a single 
five-note motif. In the climax of the first 
there is a touch of distortion in the piano 
tone ; otherwise the recording of this disc 
(which has a beautifully silent surface) leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

The Seven Sketches are of variable interest. 
No.2, Hinta palinta, is perhaps the most 
taking (Mr. Stevens translates this as 
See-saw, dickory daw, but Hungarian sources 
inform me that Rock-a-bye would be more 
accurate. 

The six Rumanian Folk Dances (1915) are 
a well contrasted set ; not having a score, 
I do not know which of the set of seven Mr. 
Foldes omits. The melodies are fiddle-tunes, 
filled with attractive and unexpected turns 
of phrase, freely harmonised. With the 
Eight Improvisations on Hungarian Peasant 
Songs (1920) we reach some of Bartdk’s 
most free and characteristic composition 
with folk material ; the seventh of them is 
dedicated to Debussy, and was published 
in the Tombeau de Claude Debussy, though 
(unlike Falla’s Homenaja) it makes no 
specifically Debussyan references. A.P. 











